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INTRODUCTION 


It was a decade and a day ago that a Junior 
Circle of the Drama League gave its first per- 
formance of a play. Kings and Queens, fairies, 
gnomes and work-a-day folk met and reveled in a 
city church. The children of the neighborhood 
were all there. There was no difficulty about get- 
ting an audience. Actors there were a-plenty, 
indeed, more than could be used, but the play,— 
truly, there was the difficulty. 

But a few months before a committee of edu- 
cators and social workers had made a survey 
of all the available dramatic material for children. 
They had compiled a list of plays that they 
thought worthy of recommendation, but how 
meager! It offered but little help to those in- 
terested in such recreation except to show the 
dearth of dramatic literature for the young. 

Then came the stimulus to educational dra- 
matics brought about by the Drama League and 
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similar organizations; children’s dramatic clubs 
sprang up in schools, churches and social insti- 
tutions. The incentive to such groups was play 
production. A demand for plays brought a re- 
sponse from writers with the result that there 
has been a constant increase in the output of chil- 
dren’s plays. Although the quality has improved, 
the vast majority of plays written for children — 
still belong to the commonplace. It is my privi- 
lege to examine each season scores of manuscript 
plays. Some have value but remain unpublished 
and are therefore not available to the public. 

Sensing this condition and the need, and re- 
alizing that the only educational work of value 
is that with the young, the Drama League of 
America, through George H. Doran Company, has 
undertaken the publication of a series of plays for 
children and young people. 

The first volume comes from a charter member 
of the League, from one who knows and loves 
children, and who speaks through the spirit of 
youth to the heart of childhood; better still, from 
a writer with an appreciation of the essential 
technical qualities which go to the making of a 
play; and perhaps best of all, from one who 
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knows the charm of lyric speech and is so able 
to wield the wand that gives to all things the 
magic touch of beauty. 

But hark to the orchestra! The curtain rises. 
What see we here? ‘Ten Minutes by the Clock” 
says the program. An interesting title? Yes, 
and a brisk comedy,—a satire on foolish conven- 
tions. To sit at table with a King and Queen is 
great honor, and rare sport it is to watch the 
pompous Pompom; Bitter-batter, the cook; and 
the antics of Dux and Dox, lackeys to the King. 
But listen to the Gypsy’s song! It catches the 
ear and the heart of the Queen. Would you know 
the rest? Pray read the play! 

Second on our bill is “The Blue Prince,”—a lit- 
tle lad, deep in the pages of a story-book. Along 
comes the Sand-man and strange things happen; 
a witch’s den, a darling little girl—the Blue 
Prince comes in the nick of time. Bravely do they 
strive to vanquish the wicked Witch; with the 
aid of fays and brownies they work their will. 
Are they our old friends Hansel and Gretel? 
Who knows? 

The curtain falls, but quickly rises on another 
scene: Two cottages, two pig-pens and two pigs’ 
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Dame Flinders, Pretty Polly, the Piper and his 
son,—l’ve always wondered how Tom ome to 
steal that pig and now I know the truth: he 
stole no pig at all. But to unravel the mystery 
it took Mother Goose, King Cole, the Queen, the 
Knave of Hearts and many another from that 
enchanted land. The complications were pro- 
found—the dénouement a right jolly joke. 

But cast your eyes over the house. There are 
present many grown-up boys and girls with eyes 
a-gleam and hearts that wait the world romance. 
Have we nothing for them? Ah, yes, “The Poet’s 
Well.” A garden scene with clear skies overhead ; 
a Lover and a Maid; a Princess and her Poet, a 
Magician, Handmaidens to the Princess and a 
Flower Ballet; all of whom help the Maid to see 
at testing-time that love is the one eternal verity. 

Lights on! We go into the night, but to-mor- 
row will be brighter for the little plays that tuned 
our hearts anew to gaiety, to beauty and to truth. 

The writer makes grateful acknowledgment to 
the author for the joy she has had in the pro- 
duction of these plays. She knows from experi- 
ence that they give natural and glad outlet to 
child actors on the stage, and are a delight to 
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and old alike on the other side of the foot- 


Go, little book—go on your way, 
And give to children happy play: 
Help them all their dreams fulfill 
And for them purest joys distill. 


Cora Meu Patten, 
Chairman of Junior Department, 
Drama League of America. 
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NOTE 


The Author makes grateful acknowledgment to 
the Publishers of “Cazirornia Lire” for their 
kind permission to reprint in “Tom PipER anpD 
THE Pic” illustrative silhouettes by Farciot 
Edouart. 
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TEN MINUTES BY THE 
CLOCK 


Scene: The breakfast-room of the Kine and 
QUEEN at eight o’clock on a summer’s morning. 
A casement window, or windows { practicable], 
fill the rear wall of the room, and when open 
disclose the open country. A rose grows just 
outside the window. Doors right and left up- 
stage lead left to the service part of the house, 
and right to the apartments of the Kine and 
Quren. At right front stands a breakfast- 
table, unset. Two throne-like chairs are at even 
intervals against the right wall near the table. 
A buffet is against the left wall opposite the 
table. The decoration may be: stately, as Maz- 
field Parrish would do it; fantastic, as a Vogue 
cover would do it; or simple English cottage 
style, as an old wood-cut illustration of Mother 
Goose would do it. The costuming must be in 
harmony with the style of set chosen. The dress 
of the QuEeENn should be very simple, her robe. 
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and crown very gorgeous, to symbolize the dif- 
ference between her two states. The Kine, Pom- 
pom and Birter-Batrer should be middle-aged 
in make-up; the rest youthful. 

Enters the Hovuse-maw and throws. open the 
casement, letting in a flood of light. She leans 
from the casement, yawns prodigiously, flirts an 
inconsequential feather-duster about the win- 
dows, comes down front, makes a few passes at 
the furniture, yawns again and exits to the 
kitchen. 

Enters the Quren from her apartment, fol- 
lowed by the Pac, who is also yawning. She 
goes to the window, gazes longingly out, leans 
out and plucks a rose, and turns to her page. 
She speaks as she enters: 


QurEnN. The lark! The lark! I thought I 
heard him sing. 
[Plucks the rose and turns. | 
Now, dearest Page, run wash the dusks of sleep 
From off your heavy lids,—you’re half awake. 
Pacer [Stifling a yawn]. I must not leave my 
Queen,— 
Tis ’gainst the rules. 
[18] 
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QuEEN [Sighing impatiently]. The rules—the 
rules! 
I’m sick to death of rules! 
One must do this and that,—and do it so; 
Must eat of this and that at such a time; 
Until one’s days become as much alike 
As peas within a pod,—I’m sick of it. 
Pace. What would you then, dear Lady? 
QUEEN. I would grow 
As grows this rose,—just any way I pleased, 
Heigho! dear Page, come, run and wash your eyes. 
[She gives him a gentle push. | 


Pace [Doubtfully]. And leave the Queen 

alone? 

QUEEN. Come, do you think 
Drest thus in simple white, without my crown, 
That I am differ’nt to ten million souls 
That were not born a Queen? No passer-by 
Would think me aught but woman,—get you gone. 

[The Pace kneels, kisses the QurEn’s hand, 
rises and exits toward the QuEEN’s 
apartments. The QurEn leans out of 
the casement. Faintly is heard the voice 
of the Gipsy, singing. The QuEEN leans 
further out, listening. ] 
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Gipsy [Off stage, singing]: 
The free road wanders o’er the hill * 
As far as eye can see; 
The water dances down the rill 
As blithesome as can be; 
The lark goes singing as he wings 
His way into the sky; 
But not a thing in all the Spring 
Is half so free as I. 
Queen [Evidently much impressed with the 
song]. “But not a thing in all the Spring 
Is half so free as I.” Ha! 
“So free as I.” He’s. like a bird 
That freely sings and freely flies his way; 
While I am like a bird within a cage. 
[She leans out. ] 
Good-morrow, sir! Please sing your song again! 
It makes me feel as free as any bird. 
Voice oF Gipsy [Without]. Good-morrow, 
Lady! Did my Lady call? 
QurENn. Yes, yes, I called. I wish to speak 
with you. 
I pray you step upon the coping there 
And climb unto my casement. Have a care! 


1 See note on incidental music for the play, page xvi. 
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I wish to hear your song,—’tis something new. 
Gipsy [Swinging himself up and astride the 
sill gaily]. Good morning, sweet my Lady! 
I would climb 
All up the ladder of the Milky Way 
To pour the measure of my lilting rhyme 
In any ear, so early in the day. 
[Starts to strum his lute.] 
I'll tune my lute and sing it, if I may. 
Queen. I'd love to learn a song so glad and 
B3ys-— 
That song you sang just now upon the way: 
Of roads, and rills, and larks—all roving free. 
Be good enough to teach that song to me. 
Gipsy [Shaking his head doubtfully]. ”Tis not 
so easy learned as one-two-three. 
To learn it you must take the open road 
Without a care;—without a backward look 
At all the goods and comforts of the town; 
Must sleep beneath the stars and hear them sing; 
Must wash the sleep away beside the brook 
And drink the dew from cowslip’s cup of gold. 
I fear, sweet Lady, it would take you long 
To learn the melody of Freedom’s song. 
[21] 
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Quren [Petulantly]. I must be free! Tm 
weary unto death 
Of this old, stuffy, treadmill of a life. 
To rise at such an hour—wear such a gown— 
Eat such and such a breakfast,—cooked just so; 
Greet the same people; make the same remarks ;— 
I hate it! 
Giresy [Shaking his head]. Yes, my Lady 
thinks so now, but little recks 
The treadmill of the road—the blist’ring miles 
’Neath scorching sun; bruised feet and aching 
back. 
You see it climbs the lofty mountain there. 
[ Points. | 
Sometimes the wind is cold, and damp the ground 
Beneath the hedge-rows for a cosy bed. 
My Lady’d lose her beauty. That would be 
A heavy price to pay for liberty. 
QuEEN. My beauty? Why should I lose that, 
I pray? 
Gipsy. Because you’ve always lived in cotton- 
wool, 
And life’s been served you on a silver tray. 
Wild Freedom’s joy, that fills my cup so full, 
You could not win—no, not for many a day. 
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Be satisfied, my Lady, with your cage. 
Proprieties and Pomps should you engage. 
QurEn [Angry]. They won’t! I hate them 
all, and would be free. 
Gipsy. Then be it! Take the open road. ’Tis 
free. 
Your appetite will whet with hunger’s sauce; 
And you may sing of Freedom all the day. 
The heart that Freedom loves will feel no loss 
Though long the road and difficult the way. 
So try this melody and sing with me 
The song of Freedom and the open sea. 
[They sing. ] 
The free road wanders o’er the hill 
As far as eye can see; 
The water dances down the rill 
As blithesome as can be; 
The lark goes singing as he wings 
His way into the sky; 
But not a thing in all the Spring 
Is half so free as_I. 
Queen. I'll doit! I— 
Pace [Calling off stage]. Your Majesty! 
Your Majesty! 
QuEEN (Starting guiltily]. Page, I come! 
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Gipsy [Regarding her with wonder]. They call 
“Your Majesty” and you reply 
“TI come!” Yow are the Queen? [She bows.] 
Farewell! 
Poor bird in gilded cage! 

[He starts to leave.] 

QUEEN. Oh, set me free! 

[She holds out her hands toward him, still 
holding the rose. He takes the rose, 
smiles and shakes his head. | 

Girsy. I fear “Your Majesty” is like this 
rose,— 
Too fragile for the north wind when it blows. 
Much better stay within the gilded cage. 
To free a Queen I never would engage. 
Farewell, my Lady, and forget your dream. 
A fancy seldom is what it may seem. 

[He slides to the ground beneath the win- 
dow and exits. As he goes he softly 
sings again the song. The QurEn looks 
after him longingly. ] 

Pace [Entering hurriedly]. The bath of milk 
awaits Your Majesty. 
Queen [Petulantly|]. I do not want it. 
Pace [Surprised]. Not your beauty bath? 
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QuEEN. What do I care for beauty! 


PacE. But the King? 
QurEN. Ah, I suppose so! Would that I could 
sing 


That lovely song. Stay! Let me look 
[She leans from the window, gazing after 
the Gresy. | 
“To wash the sleep away beside the brook”! etc. 
Pace [Protesting]. Your Majesty, the bath will 
be too cold. | 
I beg you, come, if I may be so bold. 
Breakfast will wait you—what the King to tell? 
QurEeNn. Hush! I am coming. 
[Turning to wave a hand from the win- 
dow. | 
So, sweet dream, farewell! 
[She sweeps off to her apartment. The 
Pace starts to exit to kitchen. As he 
reaches the door to the service exit he 
encounters Pompom entering. They 
collide, and Pomrom, who is over-fat, 
finally rolls on the floor. He arises in 
a rage. | 
Pomrom. ‘Ten thousand thousand devils trip 


you up, 
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And crack your bones and throw you to the dogs! © 
Pace [Derisively]. Is that all, dearie? 
Pompom. How dare you hinder me! 

Pacr. Ah, bah! Sir Self-importance, who are 
you, 

To be so high and mighty with your tongue? 
Pompom. I am State Butler to His Majesty 

And dear to him as apple of his eye. 

Pacr. Well, then, he’s sore in need of spec- 
tacles. 

Monsieur, behold me, Page unto the Queen,— 

The dearest Lady lives in all the land. 

Therefore, I say, make way! 

[He pushes against the butler, they strug- 
gle, and the Pace finally upsets the but- 
ler again, and exits with mocking laugh-— 
ter. Pompom rises with difficulty, 
brushes off his clothing, muttering the 
while, etc. | 

Pomrom. A plague on all your Pages! 

[He looks about and shows annoyance 
at seeing the table unset.- Claps his 
hands. | 

The lazy rascals, not one task done yet 
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Ho, there! [Claps hands.] Ye minions, varlets, 
shirks and dolts! 

[Claps. | 

Come hither! Hey! [Claps.] Come hither, Dux 
and Dox! 

[Dux and Dox enter from Kitchen and 
turn handsprings to front, where they 
snap into military attention. | 

Dvx. I report for duty, sir. 

Dox. Me, too, sir. 

Pomrom [Severely]. Eight o’clock and the 
King’s breakfast-table not set yet! ’Tis an out- 
rage. 

Dux anp Dox. Yes, sir. It is, sir. 

Pomrom. What is your excuse? 

Dux. My sun-dial must be wrong, sir. 

Dox. Mine too, sir. 

Pompom. Oh, la-la-la! You’re lazy fellows. 
Get to work now. 

[He stands above the table and watches 
with eagle eye the process of setting the 
table. Dux and Dox run, Indian file, 
to the buffet and get the things, as 
named, for the table. Throughout they 
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move in rhythm to their chanting, and 
must make identically the same motions 
as if they were puppets manipulated by 
strings, or rather by one string. This 
is essential to the effect desired. | 

Dux. I'll take the cloth so. 

[Takes one side of cloth in buffet drawer. | 

Dox. I'll take it too. 

[Takes other end. They run to the table, 
holding the cloth between them. | 

Dox. I'll lay it so. ; 

[Taking one end. | 

Dox. I'll lay it too. [Runs to opposite side 
and takes other end of cloth.] 

Dux [Shaking oué cloth in time with his word 
One—two—three. 

Dox. Out—goes—she. [By this the folds are 
shaken from the cloth. | 

Dvx. Spread it right. 

Dox. Spread it left. 

Boru. Even all round. [They run round the 
table, making the cloth hang straight, then back 
to the buffet. ] 

Pompom. Hurry, you lazy good-for-nothings, 
*tis almost time for the King’s egg. 
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Dux anp Dox [Bowing]. Yes, sir. We will, 
sir. 
Dux. Two knives. [Taking them from the 
drawer. | 
Dox. Two forks. [Taking them from the 
drawer. | 
Dux. Two silver spoons. [Same play. |] 
Dox. Two egg-cups smooth and round. 
Dux. Two plates as bright as silver moons. 
Dox. And goblets two are found. [They 
turn.| Hip! [March to table, reciting. | 
Dux. We'll lay the places east and west. 
Dox. To serve the King and Queen; 
Dux. And make it look the very best 
Dox. That service e’er was seen. 
[By this they are at opposite sides of the 
table laying the places. Kuine’s right, 
QuEEN’s left, both in profile to the audi- 
ence. | 
Dux. I lay a knife. 
Dox. I lay one too. 
Dux. I lay a fork. 
Dox. I lay one too. 
Dux. I lay two spoons, 
Dox. I lay two too. 
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Dvux. A plate. 

Dox. A goblet. 

Dux. A napkin. 

Dox. An egg-cup. 

Dux. So. 

Dox. So! [They survey the set-ups. ] 

Pompom. [Surveying the table critically]. 
That fork—one eighth of an inch too high, Dux. 
[Dux corrects it.| That spoon—a milometer 
lower, Dox. [Dox corrects it.]| The goblets? 
[He takes a rule from his pocket and proceeds to 
measure the placing of the goblets|—out of line. 
[It is corrected.| Hum—! Now, the egg- 
machine. [Dux runs to the buffet and brings 
down a brass egg-boiler. This should be on its 
own tray and have a little screen, supposedly to 
protect the flame from wind, but really to prevent 
the audience from seeing that the match which 
Pompom strikes lights nothing. | 

Pompom. Give ittome. [Dux hands it to him 
and he places it at upper edge of table, center, 
measuring to see it is exactly right. The lackeys 
watch this process, moving heads and hands in 
identical gestures.]| There! [He pretends to 
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light the egg-machine.| Right-o! Now, the 
chairs. 

Dux anp Dox [Moving in single file.] 

Dux. I get a chair. 

Dox. I get one too. 

Dux. I have the King’s. 

Dox. I have the Queen’s. [Carrying the 
chairs, they march single file around the table, as 
they recite together. | 

Dox anv Dox. 

One-two-three, now don’t you see 
Everything exact must be. 

Do what has been done before— 
Just so much and nothing more. 
Change we do a-bom-i-nate. 

Let con-ven-tion dom-i-nate. 

[They stand at the places holding up the 
chairs, while Pomrom motions this way 
and that, trying to get the chairs ea- 
actly placed. He is at last satis- 
fied. | 

Pompom. Right-o! 

[Dux anv Dox place the chairs with a 
simultaneous bang. Each turns a cart- 
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wheel, snaps into a salute on coming 
upright, and comes to attention. | 

Pomrom. Good! The King approaches. 
[Pompom marches upstage with pompous manner. 
At center rear, he pauses to bow to the Kine as 
he enters.| Good morning! Good morning! 
Good morning, Your Majesty! 

Kine [Majestically]. Good morning, Pompom. 
Is breakfast ready? [He goes down to the right- 
hand place. | 

Pompom [Following him down]. It is, Your 
Majesty. Dox—the King’s chair. [Dox draws 
out the Krne’s chair with a flourish and pushes 
it under the Kine as he seats himself. 

Kine [Impatiently]. Well, well, well, where’s 
breakfast? Where’s breakfast? Where’s my 
coffee? Where’s my grape-fruit? Where’s my 
three-minute egg? Where’s the Queen? Well, 
well—well, why don’t you do something? Order 
them at once. 

Pompom. At once, Your Majesty. Dux, go 
order the cook to order the breakfast. 

Dux. Yes, sir. I will, sir. [Dux bows.] 

Pompom. Dox, go order the Page to order the 
Queen to come to breakfast. 
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Dox. Yes, sir. I will, sir. 
Dux anv Dox [Going Indian file as they march 
off left]. 
We go into the kitchen clean 
To order breakfast and the Queen. 
[Exeunt Dux and Dox.] 
Kine. Request. Not order the Queen, my dear 
Pompom—request. It sounds better—and has the 
same effect. 
Pompom [Bowing]. Yes, Your Majesty. 
Your Majesty is always right. 
Pace [Entering from the left, advancing to 
center rear, and bowing deeply]. Your Majesty, 
I go to fetch the Queen. [Eaits Pace right.] 
[Enters from the left, Birrer-Batrer, the 
cook, carrying majestically the coffee- 
urn. He is followed by Dux, who car- 
ries two cups and two services of grape- 
fruit on a tray; and he is followed in 
turn by Dox carrying a pitcher of 
water. This little procession, always in 
Indian file, proceeds to the buffet, where 
the things are ceremoniously placed. | 
Kine [Impatiently]. Come, come, Bitter-Bat- 
ter, this won’t do! This won’t do! Tis late and 
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I want my breakfast. You know I always break- 
fast exactly at eight-fifteen. Am I right, Pom- 
pom? 
Pomrom. Your Majesty is always right. 
Birter-Barrer. Your Majesty shall be 
served at once, [Bows. | ; 
Dux anv Dox. At once. [Bow.] 
Kine. At once! Good! On with it, then. 
[He pounds on the table. | 
Birrer-Battrer [Handing a service of grape- 
fruit to each of the lackeys]. 
Halt!! Attention, Dux and Dox! 
Now I bid you work like clocks. 

[Dux anp Dox start in procession round 
the table, placing the grape-fruit before 
the Kine and also at the QuEEN’s place. 
As they march they chant, rhythmi- 
cally: | 

Dux anp Dox. 
Clocks more accurate than we 
Even Kings may seldom see. 
Work as if wound up with keys; 
Such exactness all must please. 
Thus we function like machines 
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And avoid unpleasant scenes. 
Savors of banality 

Our con-ven-tion-al-i-ty. 

But more accurate than we, 
Even Kings may seldom see. 

[By this they are back at the buffet. They 
turn handsprings, come upstanding, 
salute snappily, and stand at attention 
awaiting orders. Meanwhile, the Kine 
begins to gobble his grape-fruit noisily 
as soon as served. | 

Kine [With his mouth full]. This grape-fruit 
is very good—very good indeed! Am I right, 
Pompom? 

Pompom [Bowing low]. Your Majesty is al- 
ways right. 

Kine [Pounding on the table]. Water! water! 
I want water! [The lackeys rush to serve him.] 
Why do I always have to ask for water! Always 
—always! Am I right, Pompom? 

Pomrom. Your Majesty is always right. 

Kine. The Queen—where is the Queen? She 
is always late. I want my coffee—quick—quick 
—quick! [He pouwnds.] 
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Pompom. Bitter-Batter, the King’s coffee! 
Birter-Barter [Handing a cup to each 
lackey]. 
Dux and Dox, pray have a care 
Not to spill this coffee rare. 
Dux anv Dox [Starting in procession again]. 
Table-spoon-ful to a cup. 
Take a sip and drink it up. 
Steaming hot and golden brown, 
Take your cup and drink it down. 
In your tummy ’twill abide 
Making you feel good inside. 
[By this they have placed the coffee-cups 
and are back at place. The Kine takes 
a sip of his coffee, gives a yell and 
dashes his napkin to his mouth. All 
rush frantically to the Kine and fan him 
with ridiculous things as the QuEEN’s 
plate, fork, etc.] 
Att. What is it? What is it? What’s the 
matter? 
Kine [Gasping]. Matter? Matter enough! 
It’s scalding hot. Am I right, Pompom? 
Pomrom. Your Majesty is always right. 
Aut [Bowing]. Always right. 
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Kine [Still gasping and fanning himself with 
his napkin]. I should have liked, for once, to be 
wrong. ; 

Pace [Entering from right and bowing at cen- 
ter rear]. Her Majesty, the Queen, approaches. 

[Pomrom draws back the K1ne’s chair and 
he rises, but stands at his place at table. 
The rest form a line down stage at cen- 
ter, facing right. Enters the QurEn, 
hurriedly. She goes down the line, bow- 
ing to each servitor as he bows to her. 
Dux and Dox, from the end of the line 
nearest the front, rush to draw out her 
chair. The QurEn seats herself, re- 
turning the Kine’s bow. The lackeys 
then rush around to the Kine’s end and 
push his chair under him as he seats 
himself. | 

QuEEN. Good morning, my love. 

Kine. Good morning, my love and my dove. 
You are late, as usual. 

‘Queen [Trying to be casual]. Oh, no, dear, 
I think not. 

Kine [Insistent]. You are ten minutes late— 
by the clock. Ten minutes—am I right, Pompom? _ 
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Pompom. Your Majesty is always— [He 
pauses, observing the QurxEn’s forefinger. | 

QurENn [Pointing at him]. Pompom—beware! 
I got up the first moment I heard the lark sing, 
and I’m sure he’s a regular lark. Am I right, 
Pompom? 

Pompom. Your Majesty is always— [He 
pauses, observing the Kine’s forefinger. | 

Queen [Shaking out her napkin exultantly at 
the Kine]. There, my love, you see,—I’m not 
late. 

Kine. You'll find your coffee’s cold. 

Queen [Sipping it daintily|. It’s exactly as I 
like it. 

Kine. Huh? 

QurENn [Smiling at him]. Lukewarm. 

Kine [Annoyed]. How many times must I tell 
you, my love and my dove, that coffee should be 
hot. There is a right and a wrong way to do 
everything. All these things have been tried out 
for us generations ago by our ancestors. Why 
experiment? What was good enough for my 
father, and my grandfather, and my great-grand- 
father, is good enough for me. [To Pompom] I 
am ready for my egg. 
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Pomrom. Bitter-Batter, the King desires his 
egg. 

Birrer-Batter [Going to the egg-boiler at the 
upper side of the table, so that he stands facing 
the audience]. 

Dux and Dox, please bring the eggs. 

Hustle up your nimble legs. 

Count the minutes, Dux and Dox, 

Cook three minutes by the clocks. 

Dux anp Dox [Marching in file each with an 
egg in a dish]. ; 
The faithful hen has clucked a cluck 
And we will say she’s had good luck. 

So these two eggs are sure to be 

Like generations past, you see. 

She lays an egg when she is bid 

Exactly as her grand-dam did. 

And so we stretch a hasty leg 

To bring you a three-minute egg. 

[By now they stand either side of the cook, 
each holding up an egg on a plate for 
him to cook. | 

QureEn [Who has been eating her grape-fruit 
daintily|. You needn’t cook any egg for me, 
Pompom; I’m tired of eggs for breakfast. 
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Aut [Aghast]. No egg! 
Kine [Laying down his spoon]. My love, this . 
is serious—this is impossible. It—it isn’t done, 
you know. One always has an egg for breakfast. 

Coox, Pompom, Dux anp Dox. Always! 

QuEEN [Rebellious]. Well, I'll not. I’m tired 
of them. I’m tired of everything. 

Kine. Tired of everything, my love? 

Queen. Yes, I am. I’m tired of Kings and 
Queens and rules of law. Tired of always rising 
at the same time. Tired of always wearing a 
crown. Tired of always sitting here at breakfast 
in this chair, and of always seeing you sitting in 
that chair. I’m tired of it—tired of it—tired of 
it, I tell you,—and I’ll not eat a three-minute egg 
for breakfast. [To Brrrzer-Batrer] Boil it ten. 

Aut [Aghast|. TEN! 

Queen [Decidedly]. Ten. 

Kine. Ten minutes! Boil an egg ten minutes? 
Unheard of! Ridiculous! Revolutionary! My 
dove, you must be crazy. Am I right, Pompom? 

Pompom. Your Majesty is—is— [He is dom- 
inated by the QuEEN’s warning finger. ] 

QuEEN. Pompom, don’t you dare. It’s lese- 
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majesty—or—or something. Bitter-Batter, can’t 
an egg be cooked ten minutes? 

Birter-Batter [Shaking his head dubiously]. 
It’s written in the books, Your Majesty,—three 
minutes. 

Kine. You see, I am right. 

Pomrom. [Relieved]. Your Majesty is always 
right. 

QuEEN [Vered]. You are just trying to an- 
noy me. What difference does it make about the 
books,—they only hold the minds of men long 
dead, while I—I am alive. Ha! Books indeed! 
Send for the books. We'll see. 

Pompom. Bitter-Batter, send for the books. 

BitTEeR-BatrTer. 

Dux and Dox, go get the books, 
Which have ruled a million cooks. 
Dvx anv Dox [Marching to kitchen]. 
We go, we go to get the books 
Wherein is writ the art of cooks. 
Because, forsooth, the Queen doth beg 
To know how long to cook an egg. 
[Ezxeunt. ] 
Kine. Did I understand you to say, my love 
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and my dove, that you were tired of seeing me 
at the breakfast table? 

Queen. Well, dearest, I wouldn’t like to put 
it as crudely as all that, but I am—longing— 
longing—longing for an adventure,—a real ad- 
venture. Something new; something fresh; some- 
thing I’m not sick to death of. Something which 
doesn’t wrap me up in cotton-wool and serve me 
up on a silver salver. 

“T’o sleep beneath the stars, and hear them sing ; 

To wash the sleep away beside the brook 

And drink the dew from cowslip’s cup of 

gold=—” 

I want my freedom—there, now you know. 

Kine [Tolerantly|].. Freedom! Ha-ha, my 
love, is that all—freedom! Why, you shall have 
it. In fact,—you are perfectly free,—so long, of 
course as you don’t do anything unusual. I know 
what you want,—to buy something. Go ahead! 
Order a new gown, a new coach, a new crown,— 
anything you like. Freedom, indeed! Huh! 
What has put such crazy ideas into your head? 

QurEn [Rhapsodizing]. 

“To sleep beneath the stars, and hear them 
sing,—” 
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Kine.’ Sing, nothing! Nonsense! “Sleep be- 
neath the stars” indeed! I tell you it is cold and 
damp,—and very full of mosquitoes. What do 
you mean? 

QuEEN. Oh, well—it’s just a song. 

Kine [Brightening]. A song? Oh, well, if it’s 
a song you want, I'll sing for you. I used to 
have a voice. Am I right, Pompom? 

Pomrom. Your Majesty is always right. 

QueEN [Still musing]. A song—a wonderful 
song— 

Kine. Yes, yes, I knew one—um—it went 
like this—[He strikes a tone to give himself the 
key. | 

Queen [Hastily]. Yes, yes, my love, but this 
—is something else. You miss the point. 

Kine [Annoyed]. Point? Who’s talking 
about points? I tell— 

[Dux and Dox enter, running, from the 
kitchen, carrying between them an enor- 
mous book, which they place at center 
front, open. | 

Dvx anv Dox. 

Your Majesty, here is the book 
Taught generations how to cook. 
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Kine. Aha! turn to “Boiled Eggs.” 

Birter-Batrer. Page 365. 

Dux anv Dox [Throwing themselves upon their 
stomachs before the book, heads toward the audi- 
ence and feet raised from the knees. As they 
chant their lines, they beat time by raising and 
lowering their feet together in unison]. 

Every day within the year 

The breakfast egg must reappear. 

Times three-hundred-sixty-five,— 

Quite a lot, as I’m alive. 

Now we must consult the book 

To see how long an egg should cook. 

[Pause with legs up. They turn the pages 
rapidly and find the place. | 

Birter-BattTer. Page 365. 

Dvx anv Dox. 

Eggs must be as fresh as paint. 
Free from any ancient taint. 
Water must be boiling hot— 
Drop the egg within the pot 
[Pause with legs up.]} 
QuEEN. Well, well, go on, go on, go on! How 
long does it say? 
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Dox anv Dox. 

Cover down and closely lock,— 

Boil three minutes by the clock. 

[Retard tempo.] 

Boil three minutes by the clock. 

[Theg slam the book to, spring to their 
feet and each turns a cart-wheel, comes 
to salute and stands at attention. | 

Kine [Triumphant]. Three minutes! There! 
I told you so! Am I right, Pompom? 

Pompom. Your Majesty is always right. 

Kine. Three minutes—exactly. Now let us 
have no more nonsense. Bitter-Batter, boil the 

eggs. 

Pompom. Cook, boil the eggs. 

Birter-Batrer. Dux and Dox—the eggs! 
Dux! 

Dux [Running back to the table and holding 
up his plate with an egg]. Yes, sir. Here it is, 
sir. 

Birrer-Batrer. Dox? 

Dox [Running same]. Yes, sir. Here it is, 
sir. 

Birtrer-Batter [Taking up one egg on a spoon 
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and opening the boiler]. The time to the minute, 
Your Majesty? 

Kine [Looking at his watch]. Eight-thirty, 
exactly. 

Birrer-Batrer [Dropping in the egg, covering 
it and bowing to the QuzEN]. Ladies first. An 
egg for the Queen. 

[Off stage begins the song of the Gipsy. 
No one hears it but the QurEN, who 
starts, pushes back her chair a little and 
listens with all her ears. | 

QuEEN. Hark! 

Kine. What? 

Queen. Don’t you hear that song? 

Kine [Listening]. What song? No, I hear 
nothing. 

QurEN. The song of freedom,—listen. [Pause 
as all listen. | 

[The song comes clearly now, but no one 
appears to hear it but the QuEEN, 
who grows more and more excited. As 
it passes beneath the window, she 
rises. | 

There! Don’t you hear it? [She begins lay- 
ing off her mantle and crown, giving the latter to 
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her Pacx, who stands by her chair, and dropping 
the mantle on her chair. ] 

Kive. No. I hear nothing, and my hearing is 
perfectly good. Am I right, Pompom? 

Pompom. Your Majesty is always right. 

[By this time, the song is faint in the dis- 
tance. The QuEEN, standing up at her 
place as if hypnotized by it, begins 
softly to sing it, gaining more and more 
confidence as she goes on; toward the 
end she glides from her place to the 
window, all watching her, spellbound. 
She goes up-stage on 5th line, at 7th 
line turns, sings end to Kine and springs 
through the window at end, exultantly 
singing as she goes off. She swings her- 
self to the window-sill, waves a good-bye 
to the Kine, and vanishes as she finishes 
the song. All rush up to the window, 
the Kine leading. He leans from the 
window. | 

Kine. Here, Pompom, all the rest of you, help 
me to call her. [All call from the window:] Your 
Majesty! Your Majesty! [They keep this up 
for a moment’s time. Finally there is a pause. 
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They all look at the Kine, who comes down stage, 
puzzled.] She’s gone. She should have taken the 
coach and four. [He comes down.] She cannot 
walk at all, I fear, and will be cold and hungry, 
[He comes on down, shaking his head.|] and 
frightened, all alone. Such nonsense about “free- 
dom”! Eh, Pompom? [Pompom nods.] There’s 
no such thing—with comfort. You think I’m 
right, Pompom—you think I’m right? 

Pompom. Your Majesty is—is— [He turns 
to look toward the window. | 

Bitrer-Batrer. ‘Beneath the stars, and hear 
them sing—” 

Dux. “To wash the sleep away— 

Dox. beside the brook—” 

[All give a prodigious sigh. | 
Kine [Recovering his poise]. I say ’tis non- 
sense! I say it—I—the King. 
The ways that served my forebears in the past,— 
Grandfather and my great-grandfather too, 
Are good enough for me. It gives my mind a 
shock 

To cook an egg ten minutes by the clock. 

Birter-Batrer [Clutching his head and gasp- 
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ing]. Oh—oh—oh my—oh goodness-gracious- 
‘me! 
Att. What is it, Bitter-Batter? What's the 
matter? 
Birrer-Batter [Rushing to the egg-boiler at 
the table]. The egg—the egg—I plumb forgot 


the egg! 
Aut [Throwing up their arms]. Heavens! 
Kine. Absurd! My reason ’gins to rock. 


[Looks at his watch and gasps.] 

We've cooked that egg ten minutes by the clock- 
[Pause while they all stare at each other. | 
Bitrer-Batrer [Wringing his hands]. Your 

Majesty, whatever shall we do? 
Kine [Going to his chair and seating himself 
without aid]. The hand of Fate upon my door 
doth knock. 

That egg was cooked ten minutes by the clock 

At Fate’s behest—I’m going to eat the egg. 

[He puts his napkin under his chin with 
a grim flourish and taking up his knife 
and fork, sits holding them upright. 
He looks at the others with an air of 
bravado. | 
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ALL. 


But—Your Majesty—the rules—it 


never has been done. 


Kine. 


Then I shall doit now. Give me the egg. 


[Birrer-Batrer tremblingly puts the egg 


Kine. 


from the boiler into the Kine’s egg cup. 
Dux and Dox and Pomrom stand gaz- 
ing, the service quite disorganized. The 
Kine solemnly cuts off the tip of the 
egg and salts and peppers it. They, all 
standing in a row at the upper side of 
the table, lean forward and watch him 
take the first bite, letting out their 
breath simultaneously in a long “Oh!” 
The Kine’s face shows, first caution, 
then surprise, then pleasure. | 

Hum—not so bad! [Tastes.] No, 


really, not so bad! 


ALL. 
Kine. 
ALL. 


Ah—! 
No, on my word, I think I like it better! 
Ah-ha !—ah! 


Kine [Finishing the egg]. Upon my word, I'll 
always have it so. 
[He pounds on the table. | 
Come, Pompom, write it down within the book, 
I shall be known as a progressive King. 
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If no one made a change where should we be! 
I’ve made a wonderful discovery. 

Come, write it down, I tell you,—write it down 
And let the heralds notify the town. 

[Cook and Pomrom signal the lackeys, 
who lift the book and place it upon the 
buffet, which is now clear. Brrrer- 
Batter, backed up by the others, takes 
a feather pen from his ear and with 
much difficulty begins to write. | 

Birter-Batter. T-o, to; b-o-i-l, boil; a-n, an; 
e-g-g, egg. To boil anegg. [He gazes at it ad- 
miringly.| SO! [He continues to write labori- 
ously. The Kine scrapes his egg-cup for the last 
crumb of egg, Pompom flutters admiringly over 
him. Dux and Dox march around the table, In- 
dian file, chanting: | 

Dvx anv Dox. 

The King is brave as Kings must be 
_And will adventure far to see 

If harm will come to life or leg 

By eating a ten-minute egg. 

Good Kings should always be progressive 

Although in manner not excessive. 
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His rules shall serve for all the nations 
To cook their eggs for generations. 

Kine. Have you finished, Bitter-Batter? 

Birrer-Battrer. Tis written down, Your 
Majesty. 

Kinc. From this time hence no egg shall e’er 
be cooked in all my kingdom less than ten minutes. 
I publish this the law. I’ve made a great discov- 
ery and shall go down to future generations as a 
great and most progressive king. I shall be fa- 
mous. Am I right, Pompom? 

Pompom. Your Majesty is always right. 

Pact [Who has all this time remained at the 
casement, gazing off in the direction which the 
QuEEN took, calls with excitement|. The Queen! 
The Queen! I see the Queen! She comes. 

[The Pacr exits, jumping down outside 
the window. | 

Kine [Complacently licking his chops|. Vm 
glad she’s come. She shall learn what a great 
and progressive king I am. ’Tis well she has 
returned in time to know my great discovery. 

Pace [Outside the window]. Help! Help! 
Come help me with the Queen! 

[Pomrom, Birrer-Batrer, Dux and Dox 
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all run up to the window and help the 
QUEEN in over the sill, and down front. 
The Pace follows. The QuEeEn is torn, 
disheveled and lame. Her shoes are 
muddied and she looks worn and discour- 
aged. At center, she pauses and ad- 
dresses the Kine, who rises politely, 
standing at his place at table.] 

QueEEN. I did not know a path could be so steep, 
Nor that such bitter winds could beat and ote 
And while afar I saw the glory gleam 
I could not find the path that took me there. 

I lack high courage for the enterprise. 
I have come back—Your Majesty was right. 

Kine. Dear Queen, you’re very welcome. Sit 

you down. [They sit.] 
[The Pace has put the mantle about the 
QurEN and her crown upon her head. |] 
Next time I beg you take the coach and four. 
Besides you’re hungry and the coffee’s cold. 
Come, minions, bring some breakfast to the Queen! 
[All busy themselves about the service. | 
My love, since you’ve been gone, there’s come to 
me 
A great and wonderful discovery. 
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Queen [Putting up her hand]. You’re very 
good, but do you understand 
That I give up the chase for rainbow ends? 
Afar I saw the glory gleam, but I 
Am weak to go that rugged path alone. 
I fear, my lord, you would not care to go; 
So I’ve come back to softly slippered ease,— 
To slip-shod, old conventions, if you please,— 
And I am ready—nay—indeed, I beg 
That you will serve me a three-minute egg. 
Aut. Three minutes! Oh!—oh, never, never 
—no! 
QuEeN. Why, what’s the matter? What has 
changed you so? 
Kine [Smiling benignly|. Bring me the book, 
that I may show the Queen 
How much mistaken her ideas have been. [They 
bring him the book, which he opens to read 
to the QuEEN. | 
My dearest love, the King can do no wrong,— 
I think I’ve told that to you all along. 
And since you left, in order to be free, 
I’ve made a wonderful discovery. 
An egg that’s cooked ten minutes ’s perfect—quite! 
In just ten minutes you shall have one—right. 
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[He motions the cook to drop in an egg, 
which he does. | 
QurErN. No, thank you, dear, my will with 
yours agrees. 
Pll have one boiled three minutes, if you please. 
Kine [Shaking his head]. It can’t be done,— 
the recipe is writ. 
[Taps the book.] The thing’s established—there’s 
no doubt of it. 
QuEEN [Sighing]. Ah, well, what does it mat- 
ter—my defeat? 
I'll trade my freedom for enough to eat. 
Bring on your comforts, and all honor be 
To him who has the courage to be free! 
Hark! What is that? [Voice of Gipsy is heard 
faintly. | 
Kine. The boiling of the pot. 
Come, Pompom, pour thé Queen some coffee hot. 
[Pompom and Dux and Dox go to the 
buffet, the Kine and BirtrerR-BatTTerR 
watch the egg boiling, the QuEEN lis- 
tens to the song, starts to rise, sinks 
back into her chair, and as the curtain 
falls, the QuEEN is being served to an 
egg by Brrrer-Battzr, to coffee by. 
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Pompom, while the Kine looks on and 
rubs his hands with satisfaction and 
Dux and Dox turn cart-wheels at the 
rear of the room.| 


SLOW CURTAIN 


[56] 


THE POET'S WELL 


CHARACTERS 


Port—young, handsome, self-centered. Dressed in 
doublet and hose. 

Princess—young, beautiful, rich—a great Lady. © 
Dressed in handsome court-dress. 

Puytiis—head-gardener’s daughter—young, lovely. 
Dressed very simply. 

Prter—young under-gardener—stalwart, comely. 
Dressed in gardener’s smock. 

Court Macic1ran—old, pedantic; changing at the end 
to kind. Dressed in long robe, pointed cap, spec- 
tacles, etc. 

HanpMAIDENS To THE PrincEess—young and lovely. 
Dressed in flowing robes and with filleted hair. 
Pace To THe Princess—slim youth in page’s costume. 
Musicians To THE Princess—a band of musicians 
playing upon stringed instruments. Doublet and 

hose. 

Foormen—in livery. 

Fiower-Bautiet—girls dressed as flowers. 


INCIDENTAL MUSIC 


The music for incidental use in “The Poet’s 
Well” is suggested from The Magic Wheel, by 
Riley-Gaynor. Published by Joun Cuurcu Co., 
Cincinnati. 

Footnotes numbers and 7 suggest the use 
of When My Dreams Come True, page 95. 

Footnotes numbers * * and ° suggest the use of 
music for the Flower Ballet-—Rope Dance, page 
137. 

At the close of the play (footnote *) the music 
for the Flower Ballet may be substituted for 
When My Dreams Come True if desired. 
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THE POET'S WELL 


ScEenE: The garden of the Princess. At center is 


a pavilion of severely classic style, in white 
marble. In the center of this is an old well- 
head, beautifully carved. A terrace lies before 
the pavilion and two steps below it, and at the 
center of this terrace is a white marble bench. 
A gorgeous rug is thrown across the bench and 
several cushions in harmonious colors lie upon 
the terrace floor before it. Trees fill the back- 
ground and blossoming shrubs curve from the 
ends of the pavilion down to meet the first 
wings. The fore stage is a step or two below 
the terrace, so that the stage presents three 
levels. | 
In case a more simple setting be desired, all 
that is requisite is a simulated well-head at cen- 
ter rear, and on the highest level, and a bench 
and cushions before it. Greenery must, of 


~ course, mask the sides. 


It is late afternoon of a summer’s day. 
Music of No. 1 ushers in the First, Szconp 
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and Tuirp HanpMaweEns, dancing. They cir- 
cle the Well, dancing, and at the close of the 
music chant, together: 

Turee Marpens. 

The Well of Truth is dark and deep 

And knows its secret how to keep. 

Beware the lure,—beware the spell 

That lurks in the enchanted Well. 

[They dance off to the repeated music 
in the opposite direction to their en- 
trance and are followed on by PETER, 
leading Puyuuis, who carries a basket 
of flowers; and who is singing “When 
My Dreams Come True.” She seats 
herself upon the bench, and weaves 
a wreath from her basket of flowers. 
Peter drops on his knees before her, 
and holds for her the basket, watching 
her worshipfully the while. 

As she finishes the song she admires 
the wreath, holds it up for Prtzr’s ad- 
miration, and says: | 

Puy us. Come, Peter, pretend you are a great 
poet, and let me try the wreath on you. [She puts 
it on his head. | 
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Peter. °Tis for a poet then? 

Puyruus. I did not say so. I only said “pre- 
tend.” Are you a poet, Peter? 

Prerer. Nay, I’m but a poor under-gardener, 
serving your father, the Head-gardener, as best 
I may,—but I’m your slave, fair Phyllis. 

Puyuus [Extending her hands to take the 
wreath from his head|. *Tis a pity you are not 
a poet, Peter! The wreath becomes you well. 
But wreaths are not for gardeners—nor slaves. 

[She smiles at him.] j 

Peter [Catching her hands]. For lovers then? 

Puyuus [Shaking her head]. I do not wish a 
lover, Peter. I have so much to learn,—what 
beauty is and how to find it; and what the world 
is—and life. [She muses. ] 

Peter. I’ve learned all that, my Phyllis, for 
you have taught me. Beauty is you, for, when I 
met you first the whole round world burst into 
beauty. The flowers bloom for you; the wild 
birds sing your praises, and every time the wind 
comes sighing through the trees at nightfall, he 
whispers me your name: “Phyllis, sweet Phyllis— 
sweet !”” 

Puyruus, That’s very pretty talk. You al- 
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most are a poet, Peter. Why don’t you try to be 
one? I’m sure Sir Poet of the Lady Princess 
would teach you all the rules. 

Peter [Springing moodily to his feet]. Rules 
—rules! I need no rules to know that you are 
Phyllis—and I love you. 

Puyuuis [Pointing]. Sssh! He'll hear you. 
See, there he comes reading the poems he’s written 
for the birthday of the Princess. They sound like 
music. [Pensively.] It must be wonderful to have 
poems written to you! 

Peter [Blackly]. Sir Poet, indeed! 

Puyuuis. Why, what’s the matter, Peter? 

Prerer. I think a poet writes with his heart’s 
blood. This man makes verses only. 

Puyuus. Peter, for shame! I think his verses 
lovely. I wish they were for me. [She turns to 
watch the Port approach, still reading from his 
scroll. | 

Prerer [Beseechingly|. Phyllis! 

Puyruus [Her back still turned to Peter, and 
regarding the Port]. He even walks in rhythm, 
like a song. 

Peter. Phyllis! 
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Puyruus [Still intent on the Porr]. His coat 
seems *broidered o’er with little rhymes. 
[Pzrer turns away dejectedly, goes to 
front right (actor’s), drops on his 
knees, picks up his pruning shears and 
begins to trim the grass of the border, 
watching events from the corner of his 
eye. | 
Port [Reading from his scroll as he ap- 
proaches]. 
—yet Love must 
Through all eternity its anthem sing. 
[He perceives Puyuuis, who has been stand- 
ing in rapt awe, still. gazing at him.] 
Ah, Phyllis, is it you? 
Puytuis. It sounds so beautiful! 
Porer [Stopping absently by the well]. 
—yet Love must 
Through all eternity its anthem sing. 
Hummm! Not so bad. I fancy those other fel- 
lows will have hard work to rival that. 
Puyuus. I think it’s beautiful. Are many in 
the contest? 
Port [Scornful]. Oh, several versifiers. The 
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Lady Princess favors me, however. She knows a 
poet when she sees one. I fancy I shall win. 

Puyuus. Oh, I hope so! [She has come 
around beside him at the back of the well curb.] 

Port. A wish made by so fair a maiden will 
surely bring me luck. See, there’s your image 
mirrored in the water—as if a fairy flower had 
fallen into the well. Look down and see how fair 
you are. 

Puyius [Drawing back]. Oh, no, I dare not. 

Porr [Amused]. And pray, why not? Are 
you afraid of rivals? 

Puyruuis [Awed]. It is a magic well and does 
strange things to those who look in it. 

Porr [Laughing and still looking in]. It does, 
indeed. When I look in and see your beauty there 
it makes my heart— [She quickly puts her hand 
before his eyes. | 

Puyuuis. Oh, don’t! *Twill bring us sorrow. 

Port [Who has caught her hand and kissed it}. 
Then you would grieve if sorrow came to me? 
Sweet Phyllis! 

[Peter half rises, clutching his shears 
grimly. | 

Puytuis [Still intent on the well]. °*Tis very 
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deep. So deep no one has ever fathomed it. It 
makes me feel afraid. 

Port [Jeering]. Afraid—of what? 

Puytus. I do not know. I only know I am 
afraid. I think if I should look within, all would 
be changed—and different. It’s bottomless. 

Port. Hummm! Bottomless! Like truth— 
and human hearts—and love. [He goes round to 
left of well, seats himself on the bench, takes up 
his writing materials and begins to write. Puy.us 
comes round the right of the well and seats her- 
self on the cushion at his feet. Prter sinks again 
to his knees and works. Puyuuis picks up her 
abandoned wreath and works at it and sings." The 
Port pauses in his writing to admire the picture 
she makes. He smiles at her, to her delight.] 

Puyuus. You said: “Like truth—and human 
hearts—and love.” Do you really think, O 
Master Poet, that there is no end to love? 

Port [Reciting half to himself]. 

Then Love goes on, when mountains are as dust, 
And planets have forgot the arcs they swing. 
The sun may scorch to cinder, yet Love must 
Through all eternity its anthem sing. 


1 See note on incidental music for the play, page 58. 
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[He writes. ] 

Puyuuis. Oh, is that in the poem you are mak- 
ing for the contest for the birthday of the Prin- 
cess? 

Porr [Absently, still writing]. That’s part 
of it. 

Purtus. Oh! [She watches him worship- 
fully.| Do you then love the Princess so very, 
very much? 

Poet. 

Who would not love a Princess in a lovely garden— 

Where bees and butterflies do sport at play; 

Where blossoms burst in beauty, rainbow-bright ; 

Where birds their joyance carol all the day, 

And stars swing down their lanterns all the night. 
[He gazes dreamily into the garden. | 

Puruus [Nursing her knee and considering}. 
Oh, yes, but that’s the garden you're loving. I 
love the garden, too; and so does Peter there, 
but do you love the Princess “through all eter- 
nity’? 

Port. Child, child! You ask so many ques- 
tions! Come, I must write, or I shall never finish 
in time for the contest. 
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Puyuus. And if you do not? 

Porr. I must. My future hangs upon it. I 
must. 

Puyruus. You shall. How can I help you? 

[Peter starts.] 

Port. Go gather rhymes from every bush that 
grows. They’re hidden in the flowers. The simple 
ones are best. 

Puyuuis [Springing up]. Gladly P’ll go. [She 
takes the gathering basket which held the daisies, 
and runs out into the garden to gather the 
flowers. The Port writes, Peter watches her. 
From behind the shrubs appear the heads of the 
FLower Baier, peeping at her back and hiding 
when she turns. No one on stage sees them. They 
steal down stage to right and left, still hiding be- 
hind the bushes which mask the ends of the curved 
line. Prter catches the hem of Puy.uis’ gown 
as she passes him. | 

Peter. Phyllis! [She pays no attention. |] 
Phyllis! [She still plucks flowers as in a dream. ] 
Phyllis! [He springs up and prevents her, pas- 
sionately.| Not these!—for him! Why should 
he have the best of everything? His hands are 
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soft and white as any woman’s. He’s never digged 
and planted and he shall not reap. Why should 
he have my flowers? 

Puyuus. Because he is a poet—a great poet, 
Peter. [Soft music begins and the Furowers be- 
gin to steal into the open at either end. |? 

Perer [Angry]. You mean he sits and jug- 
gles words and tones as jugglers juggle balls? 
He’s nothing but a trickster. Why should he 
have my flowers? 

Puyuus [Gravely]. May I have some, Peter? 

Peter [Struggling with jealousy]. For him? 

Puytuis. To give to whom I choose. © 

Peter [Abdicating]. You may have anything 
that I can give you. Take these. [He begins to 
fill her basket. -Their backs are turned and the 
Port is deep in writing. The FrowrErs now be- 
gin to dance across the front to the music, which 
now becomes more definite. This dance should 
symbolize inspiration to the Port and love to the 
young people. Exeunt Fiowrrs as the music 
ends. | 

Puyuuis. Thank you, dear Peter. [He falls 
upon his knees as she starts to leave him to go to 


2 See note on incidental music, page 58. 
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the Port, and snatching her hand kisses it fer- 
vently. She smiles gently at him and takes her 
basket of flowers to the feet of the Port, where 
she sits, lifting each flower to admire it. The 
Port writes absorbedly and PretEr watches. ] 
Port [Running his fingers through his hair]. 
The rhyme—I cannot find the rhyme! [He looks 
at her wildly. She lifts a flower toward him.] 
Puyuuis. Perchance ’tis writ on this. 

[He takes the flower and gazes upon it, 
spellbound, then leaps at his writing 
again. Puyuuis smiles gently and ad- 
mires the flowers. Prter looks black. 
A PacEr now comes running down the 
garden walk. Enters Pacz.]| 

Pace. Sir Poet, my Lady Princess comes this 
way. She asks for your honorable presence at 
tea with her here in the garden. 

Port [Not hearing and still madly writing.] 
Like evanescent scent of asphodel— [He pauses. | 

Pacre. Ahem! 

Port [Seeing him for the first time]. Ah— 
what did you say? 

Pacz. The Princess comes. She asks you to 
drink tea with her here in the garden. 
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Porr [Absently]. The Princess’ wish is law. 
[The Pace departs and the Port con- 
tinucs to write, repeating aloud. | 
Like evanescent scent of asphodel 
Thy presence makes my thirsty senses swoon. 
My heart comes unresisting to thy spell 
As come the flood-tides, trembling, to the moon. 
[ Pauses. | 
Puyuuis. How lovely! Is that the way she 
makes you feel? Look! Look! Here comes the 
Princess. [The Princess and her train are seen 
approaching down the garden path. She ts pre- 
ceded by her Musicians, playing, and followed 
by her Pact and HanpMawens, who are led by 
the Turrr Mamwrens—all Marvens are dancing as 
they enter. Finally by the Foormrn bearing the 
tea-service. Puyuuts retires a little to front right, 
near Peter. Music for the enter of train.]*® 
[The Port rises at the last moment from 
his writing to greet the Princess, who 
smiles graciously upon him. | 
Princess. Still singing praise of me, O Poet 
mine? 
Port. My Lady Princess, in worshiping your 


3 See note on incidental music, page 58. 
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vision in my heart, forgive me if I lose the sense 
of time. I’ve almost finished what I have to say; — 
though one might sing forever of such beauty 
and never end. I would my coda sing with such 
a passionate burst of melody; would waft the fra- 
grance of your charm abroad till fascination 
thralls the hearts of men, and all the world comes 
willing to your shrine. 

[By this time the footmen have set out 
the tea-service. The Princess has given 
much more attention to this than to 
what he is saying. She seats herself 
upon the bench and begins to pour 
tea. | 

Princess. Of course they will. Come, sit 
down and have your tea. Do you take cream and 
sugar? [She pours and he is served by the Foort- 
MEN.| I hope you’ve mentioned my pearl neck- 
lace—it cost a fortune. The central pearl was 
Cleopatra’s once,—or so they say. I recommend 
these tea-cakes. [They are passed solemnly by 
the Foormen. The Porr is torn between his de- 
sire to be polite and to write.] I have no doubt 
you’ve done it well enough. I’ll take it with me 


when I go. 
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Port [Alarmed]. But, Lady—Princess—I’ve 
not finished yet. ; 
Princess. Not finished! The idea! [Munch- 
ing tea-cakes.] Well, finish now. Put in my 
pearls and this new duchesse lace. [The Port 
pushes back his tea things and begins to write 
nercously.| Hummmm! Let me see. [She takes 
another tea-cake.| Say that my domain’s the 
Jargest in the kingdom, and that the King, him- 
self, loves hunting here. [She pours herself more 
tea.| This diamond ring he gave me—the dia- 
mond’s blue, and worth a king’s ransom—on 
second thought you need not mention that. My 
ermine cape rivals the Queen’s, and— [The Port 
tears his hair.]| Why, what’s the matter? 
Port. My rhyme! My rhyme! I’ve lost my 
perfect rhyme. [He tries vainly to write.] 
Princess [Laughing mockingly]. Is that all! 
How amusing! Oh, yes! and say my sapphire’s 
blue is deeper than the sea, and— 
Port [Springing up wildly]. My rhyme! My 
perfect rhyme! Alas! I’ve lost it. , 
[Stung to self-forgetfulness by sympathy, 
Puyruuis, who has remained at right 
front beside Peter, now runs forward 
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to the Port, holding up her basket of 
flowers. | 

Puyuuts. Perhaps you’ll find it here. [She 
stands breathless, watching only the Port.] 

Port [Regaining his calm]. Perhaps I shall, 
sweet maiden. [He smiles at her, selects a flower 
from the basket, breathes its fragrance, smiles, 
closes his eyes, and moves his lips as if repeating 
lines. PuHyuuis stands motionless in rapt atten- 
tion. The Princess, who has viewed all this with 
annoyance, now rises and approaches PuyYuus 
haughtily. | 

Princess [Mocking]. “Perhaps you'll find it 
here!” [She laughs harshly and makes a gesture 
of command.] Begone! you silly! What have 
such as you to do with poets? Who are you, 
anyway? 

Puyuus. I’m Phyllis, daughter of the head- 
gardener, please, Your Ladyship. 

Princess. It does not please my Ladyship at 
all. You are a nuisance. And flowers!—Who 
gave you leave to pluck my flowers? 

Peter [Sweeping Puyxus behind him]. Your 
Ladyship, ’twas I who plucked the flowers. She’s 
not to blame. 
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Princess [Angry]. Varlet, be still, or I will 
have you whipped. [Prrer faces her with blaz- 
ing eyes, but says nothing.]| She has bewitched 
you, too. She is a worthless baggage! 

Pretrer [Almost springing upon her]. Your 
Ladyship shall not defame the child. 

Princess. Shall not? Indeed! [To the Foor- 
MEN.] Here, seize this fellow! [They take 
Peter by either arm, prisoner between them; 
Puyuuis sinks to the ground beside Peter and 
buries her face in her hands.| And as for you— 

[She regards Puyuuis furiously. | 

Port [His eyes still closed, and as if he were 
reciting words in a dream]: 

And from her lips fell jewelled speech so fair 

It flashed on every ear in radiant splendors, 

And other lips rest dumb in mute despair. 

[A little gasp runs over the company. 
The Princess looks about angrily and, 
snatching the flower from the hand of 
the Port, she throws it over her shoul- 
der. The flower falls into the well. The 
Footmen drop their hold on Prtez.| 

Aut [Ezacited]. The well—the well—it fell 
into the well! 
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Hanpmaivens [Who have been standing be- 
hind the well, now form a half circle behind it, 
posing effectively and peering into its depths]. 
The well—the enchanted well! 

First Mamen. *Tis very deep. 

Seconp Mamen. °Tis very dark. 

Tuirp Mamen. °Tis cold. [Joining hands, 
they circle about the well chanting. | 

HaNnDMAIDENS. 

The Well of Truth is dark and deep, 
And knows its secret how to keep. 
Beware the lure, beware the spell 
That lurks in the enchanted well! 
[The Port sinks upon the bench and buries 
his face in his hands. | 

Princess [Practical]. Oh, come! There must 
be other rhymes will do as well. [The Porr 
shakes his head.| Nonsense! Ill show you. 
[She claps her hands. Her Pace runs to her 
and kneels at her feet.| Go bring my Court 
Magician here at once. 

Pacr. Yes, Your Highness. [Ezits Pac, 
running. |. 

Princess. Remove this tray. [The flunkies 
remove the tea-things.] Let music play. [The 
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Musicians tune up and begin to play very softly.]* 
°Twas nothing but a weed, sweet Poet, mourn it 
not. Come, you shall have such rhymes—such 
magic rhymes as never were on sea or land—~ 
rhymes glowing with color, gleaming like jewels, 
singing like troubadours. Away with your silly 
weed! I hated the scent of it. Nature’s a worn- 
out source of inspiration. 

Port. I’ve always gone to Nature. 

Princess. Pooh! money will buy much better. 

Port [Shaking his head and going to the well 
to gaze into it.] I wonder. [He leans over and 
peers into the darkness. Puyuuis, who has hung 
upon his every word, forgets all else and runs 
to his side. Prter tries to prevent her while 
the Princess tries to draw away the Port. 
PuyLtus and PrtTer are right, Princess and 
Port left, the Porr and Puyruuts being almost 
side by side at center rear. | 

Peter. Phyllis! 

Princess. Sir Poet! 

Port [Intent on the well}. If I could only 
find it! 


4See note on incidental music, page 58. 
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Puyxus [Intent on the Port]. Oh, look! I 
see it there! 

Port. Where? 

Puytuis. There where the golden sunset 
strikes a gleam of fire. I am afraid to look. It 
is enchanted. [She turns her head away.] 

Port. It is—it is! But how to reach it? 

Princess [J'o Puytuis]. I told you to be 
gone. 

Peter [Trying to take Puytuts away]. Come, 
Phyllis, come away. [He leads her a little way, 
but she turns back and they stand listening. | 

Princess. Sweet Poet, why do you mourn, as 
vital to your art, a silly weed? I promise I will 
do you better than that,—much better! [The 
Court Maeictan, followed by the Pace bearing 
a great book, come down the garden path.]| 
Here’s my Court Magician. He has more store 
of wisdom in that great tome than all the flowers 
in an hundred gardens. 

Porr. I doubt it much, my Lady. 

Pricess. I'll prove it easily. [She turns to 
greet the Macician.] Father Magician, have you 
in your store of magic a store of magic rhymes? 

Maeicran [Seating himself ponderously on the 
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bench and motioning the Pace to lift the book 
upon his lap, which he does with difficulty]. 
Rhymes? Rhymes? Come, boy, bring the book 
and let me see. [Opens the book.] Page 47839, 
Chapter 567.—Hummm! Magic of Rhymes. 
Huuummmm! [He adjusts his spectacles and 
reads in a sing-song voice. | 

Soft music shall be played and damsels fair,— 

Ladies of spotless fame and high degree, 

Shall go into the garden and shall pluck 

Transparent bubbles from the bubble-tree. 

Within each bubble waits a magic rhyme, 

To suit to any taste or any time. 

[He closes the book and regards the Prin- 
cEss over his spectacles. | 

Princess [Laughing]. Here is a task worthy 
my ladies fair. [She waves her hand imperiously 
at the Musictans.] Play faster. [They strike 
into a more pronounced rhythm.|° Sweet Ladies, 
fly to the magic bubble-tree that grows within my 
secret garden. Fetch each a lovely bubble here 
that this, my most sweet Poet, may be appeased 
and may forget his foolish weed. I pray you, go. 

[The Lavies run dancing along the path 


5 See note on incidental music, page 58. 
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and exeunt. The Macician withdraws 
to a point where the Lavirs are to re- 
enter. The Princess draws the unvwill- 
ing Port to the bench, seats herself and 
him there and talks to him beguilingly. 
Peter and Puyuus are at extreme right 
front, where they have withdrawn at the 
dismissal of the Princrss. Music be- 
comes very faint. | 

Puytuis. How could she do it! 

Peter [Bitterly]. Such people will do any- 
thing they wish. 

Puyuuis. To spoil his lovely poem. 

Peter. Why should you care? 

Puyuuis. And he will lose the prize. 

Peter. Why should you care? 

Puyuus. He'll never be Court Poet. 

Pretrer. Why should you care? 

Puyuus. *Twould break my heart. 

Peter [Hoarsely]. You love him? 

Puruiis [Not answering, but gazing at the 
Port and Princess]. How beautiful she is—the 
Princess ! 

Peter [Hotly]. She’s not one half so lovely 


as yourself. 
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Puyuus. Sssh! Here they come. 

[The music grows louder as the Lavtzs 
appear, dancing down the pathway. 
Each holds in her hands, uplifted, a 
large toy balloon in lovely colors. As 
each passes the Macictan, he touches 
the bubble with a wand. The dance must 
be an elaborate processional with many 
graceful poses and must bring the whole 
procession before the Port for his con- 
sideration of the bubbles. A spot-light 
of changing colors will be effective. The 
Princess watches, expecting him to be 
delighted with his choice. The Port 
grows more and more dejected as the 
procession passes. As the last Lavy 
passes, he springs to his feet.] 

Port. *Tis hopeless, Lady Princess. I cannot 
do it. Something is gone and I have failed com- 
pletely. [He falls on his knees before her.| I 
pray you, let me go. Your Ladyship will find 
her other poets who can write to order. I can’t 
go on. 

Princess [Rising haughtily]. I have small 
patience with your whims, Sir Poet. Methinks 
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you could do it if you would. Perhaps this 
young person [Turning to Puyuuts] has some- 
thing to do with your failure. She seems to take 
an undue interest in your affairs. 

Puruuis [Running forward, and throwing her- 
self at the feet of the Princess]. Pray you, sweet 
Lady, as you have power, be merciful! Sir Poet 
would make his poem of you so beautiful that all 
the world would praise you for all time. He 
cannot bear to make it less than that. He lacks 
one thing—his rhyme. Pray you, sweet Lady, 
let me get it for him! 

Princess. How would you get it? 

Puyruus. I would go down the well. [She 
shivers. | 

Aut [In a buzz of horror|. The well—the en- 
chanted well! 

Princess [Smiling scornfully]. You would not 
dare. You are afraid. 

Puyxuus [Softly]. I am afraid—yes, terribly 
afraid—but I will go. 

Porr anv Peter [Starting forward from op- 
posite sides]. No, no, V’ll go. [They face each 
other angrily. | 

Puytuis [Still on her knees]. Your Ladyship, 
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the cord is slight. ’I'would serve for me—twould 
never serve for them. I pray you, let me go. 

Princess. Go then. [The Port, Peter and 
Puyuuis advance to the well. The others watch 
breathlessly. Puyuuis springs upon the curb of 
the well and wraps the cord about her waist. The 
Port is at her left, Perer at her right. Fasci- 
nated, she takes one look of terror into the well, 
then turns aside her head and gasps with 
fear. | 

Peter. Oh, Phyllis, do not go! 

Port [Intent on his rhyme]. I see it there— 
far down. [ Points. ] 

Puruus [Mastering her fear]. Peter, I must. 
Good-bye, dear Peter. [She kisses him upon the 
forehead like a benediction. | 

Port. I'll let you down. [He takes hold of 
the cord. | 

Peter [Blazing forth]. Let gothat cord. Tis 
I will let her down. Stand back! [They all draw 
back from his passionate gesture in fear, and re- 
gard the descent into the well with superstitious 
awe. Slowly Peter pays out the cord. At last 
he holds it and calls:| Halloo! [All listen and 
show relief when a faint halloo comes back. Again 
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PETER pays out the cord. Again he pauses and 
calls Halloo! [The company shows breathless 
suspense till the very faint halloo comes back, then 
all breathe a sigh of relief. Again Peter pays 
out the cord, halts, tries the cord, shows alarm 
and mutters:| I feel no weight—there’s some- 
thing wrong. [He leans over the well and calls 
loudly:] Halloo! [Pause.] Halloo! [All watch 
in breathless silence. Prrer finally stands erect, 
his face transfigured with feeling. | 

Peter. She’s lost! Lost for your worthless 
rhyme [T'o the Porr]. She, who was worth more 
than all the stars in Heaven! Ten thousand curses 
on you—and on you, Madame [To the Princess] 
because your petty soul was blind to beauty and 
goodness. My curse upon you all! [He leaps 
to the well-curb, fastening the cord first, and pre- 
pares to lower himself. The Macictan steps for- 
ward. | 

Maercian. What would you, son? 

Peter. I'll bring her back—or never come my- 
self. [He disappears down the well and a great 
buzz of excitement arises from the crowd. | 

Aut. The Well! The Well! The enchanted 


Well! 
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Hanpmarwens [Swaying rhythmically in a line 
behind the well]. . 
The Well of Truth is dark and deep, 
And knows its secret how to keep. 
Beware the lure, beware the spell, 
That lurks in the enchanted Well. 
Aut [Wailing]. She’s lost—lost—lost! 
[ Wails. | 
Princess [Leaning over at right]. Can you 
see anything? 
Port [Leaning over on the left]. I think I see 
the flower. 
Princess [Turning to her HanpmaIpEns]. 
What do you know about the well? 
First Maren. ’Tis very deep. 
Sreconp Maipen. ’Tis very dark. 
Tuirp Mamen. °Tis cold. 
ALL. 
The Well of Truth is dark and deep 
And knows its secret how to keep. 
Beware the lure, beware the spell, 
That lurks in the enchanted Well! 
Princess. Father Magician, what do you know 
about this well? 
Maeician. It is the Well of Truth, and few 
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there be that can endure its rigors; but for those 
who can, it holds a wondrous message. [He puts 
his hand to his mouth and shouts into the well] 
Halloo! 

[All listen. A faint call is heard in return. 
Again there is a buzz of excitement. 
The Macician begins to draw up the 
cord. His years seem to drop from him, 
and at last he draws mightily. | 

Macician. 
Oh, give me pow’r, ye mystic Well of Truth 
To save the Maiden and th’ impassioned 
Youth. 
Oh, lift the blindness from her dreaming eyes 
To recompense the boy his sacrifice! 

[He draws with power and soon helps 
Peter, who bears Puyuuis in his arms, 
upon the curb. The Musicians begin 
to play.|° 

Purtus [who opens her eyes as if from a faint, 
smiles at the Port and holds out to him the flower, 
while she leans against PETER. | 

There’s not a petal lost, Sir Poet. Here 

You'll find the rhyme your art has held so dear. 


6 See note on incidental music, page 58. 
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Port [Taking the flower and kissing her hand]. — 
Thank you, sweet Maid! Your effort was not 
lost ;— 
A perfect rhyme was surely worth the cost. 
Come, Lady Princess, let me take your hand. 
[He takes the hand of the Princress and 
starts off with her, as he gives his lines. | 
Your beauty I shall tell to all the land. 
O Lovely Lady, grant to me this boon,— 
To read, and win your approbation soon! 
[The Princess bows and sweeps away with 
him as he reads:] 
Like evanescent scent of asphodel 
Thy presence makes my thirsty senses swoon. 
My heart comes unresisting to thy spell, 
As come the flood-tides, trembling, to the moon. 
Then Love goes on when mountains are as 
dust, etc. 
[The procession moves off in the following 
order: The Port with the Princzss, 
Pacer, Hanpmaipens, Musicians, and 
lastly, after making a sign of blessing, 
the Macician. Prter stands support- 
ing Puruuis, who watches them off with 
a wistful look. As they disappear, he 
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helps her down from the curb, and lead- 
ing her to the bench, seats her there and 
kneels on the cushion before her, regard- 
ing her anziously.|* 
PETER. 
Grieve not, sweet Phyllis, for a poet lost! 
Methinks his gold were baser metal,—glossed. 
Puyuuis [Smiling at him]. 

I do not grieve. I smile,—for truth to tell, 

I found both Truth and Wisdom in the Well. 

“That Love goes on, when mountains are.as 
dust, 

And planets have forgot the arcs they swing. 

The sun may scorch to cinder, yet Love must 

Through all eternity its anthem sing.” 

I learned all this, and know that it is true 

Because, dear heart, the one I love—is you. 

[They embrace slowly as the curtain falls. 

The music is heard faintly till the end. 
If given out of doors, the lovers walk 
off, their arms entwined. If desired, 
they may sing together.]' 


SLOW CURTAIN 


% See note on incidental music, page 58. 
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CHARACTERS 


Tue PIPER. 

Tom Piper, his son. 

Dame F.LInpErs. 

Poxtiy Furnpers, her daughter. 

Oxp Kine Cote. 

Tue Knave or Hearts. 

Tue QUEEN. 

PaGE To THE QUEEN. 

LapIEs TO THE QUEEN. 

GuarDs To THE KING. 

PipE-BEARER, BowL-BEARER, AND FippLers THREE. 

Pace To THE KING. 

Heraups To THE KING. 

Tue PEpDLER. 

Motuer Goose. 

Oxp-W oMAN-IN-HER-SHOE-AND-ALL-HER-CHILDREN. 

Bo-Prep, SimpLte Simon, Dr. Foster, Miss MurrFet, 
Mary Contrary, MotHer Huspsarp, Tommy 
Tucker, Mamwern-att-ForRtorN AND MAN-ALL- 
TATTERED-AND-TORN, PETER PUMPKIN-EATER, Mrs. 
Peter PuMPKIN-EATER, JACK AND JILL, any other 
characters desired from ‘‘Mother Goose.” 

Tue May-Day Cuitpren,—these in groups of differ- 
ent flowers, as: Darropi1ts, SNow-pRoPs, J OHNNY- 
sumpP-ups, Tuties, Hyacintus, Narcissus, ARBu- 
tus, ANEMONE, etc. These groups of spring 
flowers may be as large or as small as desired. 


Extra Morner Goosrt Cuitpren suggested: Boy 
Buve, Jack Horner, Jack Sprat anp His Wire, 
Darry-powN-DILLy, Humpty-pumpry, etc. 
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COSTUMES 


Suggestions may be had from any good edition of 
Mother Goose. Maxfield Parrish has many good 
drawings of King Cole and His Court, and Lucy 
Fitch Perkins did for the Prang Co. an entire set 
of illustrations of the old rhymes, which are full of 
costume suggestion. The May-Day Children’s flower 
costumes may be made easily of tissue paper, sewed 
on a cheap cloth foundation. The paper head-dresses, 
made to look like the flower impersonated, are the 
most important parts of these costumes. 


AGES OF PERFORMERS 


The play may be done entirely by children, but a 
few of the main réles—Dame Flinders, Piper, Ped- 
dler, Dr. Foster, etc.—are advantageously done by 
grown-ups, or, at least, by older and especially able 
children. The May-Day Children must be old enough 
to dance dependably. Use your littlest children for 
the children of the Old-Woman-who-lived-in-her-Shoe. 


INCIDENTAL MUSIC 


“The music for incidental use in “Tom Piper 
and the Pig” may be selected from The House 
That Jack Built by Riley-Gaynor. Published by 
Cuiarton F. Summy Co., Chicago. 
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Music selections indicated by the footnotes are 
as follows: 

*To Market, page 16. 

? and * Dance, page 41. 

* 5 and ** One Two, Buckle My Shoe, page 76. 

‘(Select as many of the character themes as 
required by the actors)—Little Boy Blue, page 
‘384; Crooked Man, page 37; Old Woman-in-Shoe, 
page 38; Tommy Tucker, page 39; Jack Sprat 
and Wife, page 40; Jack and Jill, page 40; Little 
Jack Horner, page 42; Old Mother Hubbard, 
page 42; Little Miss Muffet, page 44. 

* and ” March to the Pie, page 83. 

% 1% 7) and *” Intery, Mintery, Cutery, Corn, 
page 23. 

*8 Old King Cole, page 61. 
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STAGE SETTING, PROPERTIES AND 
LIGHTING 


Set ror Acts I anp II 


The entrance court-yard before the cottages of 
Dame Flinders and the Piper. The Piper’s cot- 
tage shows its front facade at rear right, and 
Dame’s at rear left. Both cottages have prac- 
ticable doors. A wall runs straight across the 
back, between the two cottages, and continues also 
down the sides of the stage about half-way front, 
and turns here to run off into the wings. A gate 
of ornamental design opens in this wall far 
up-stage on either side, and a short flight 
of steps is placed on either side, well down stage 
toward the lower end of wall, and up against it, 
allowing one to mount and look over the wall into 
the pig-pens, which are supposed to be behind the 
walls. It makes a very good effect to paint the 
cottages, steps and gates one color,—say, yellow; 
and the wall a contrasting color, as blue. Trees 
show behind the walls, both on the sides and at the 
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back. The easy way to get this whole effect is 
to set the stage with a back drop of any out-of- 
door color, and wings of tree flats. The two cot- 
tage facades are made of building-paper tacked 
onto light wooden frames, and the wall is made 
in the same way. The two doors and the two. 
gates should be practicable, and the two flights 
of steps must be built of wood and be sturdy. 
The main highway is supposed to run straight 
across the front of the stage. 

If out-of-door production be desired, one need 
only set up the two huts and the walls of the pens 
on a greensward among trees. 


PROPERTIES 


Act I has no stage properties, except a bench 
and stools against the center of the rear wall, pig 
in the Flinders’ pen and grunting machine for 
same. 

Act II. The bench has been set forward, a little 
front of center. 

The Dame brings on the tea-tray with all need- 
ful for the tea-service, and the Piper brings down 
the two stools. On the entrance of the Court, the 
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bench and stools are carried back to place against 
the middle of rear wall. If desired, the tea things 
may be carried off entirely. 


Hanp Properties: Act I 


Tom—piece of wood and jack-knife. 

Peddler—push-cart with tins and bag. 

Piper—bagpipes. (These may be real or just 
property pipes, in which latter case use violin 
off stage to simulate music of pipes.) Also purse, 
with money, in his pocket. 

Mother Goose—staff. 

Bo-Peep—crook. 

Simon—pail and fishing-rod. 

Mother Hubbard—dog (preferably not alive). 

Dr. Foster—ear-trumpet and spectacles. 

Jack and Jill—pail. 

Boy Blue—horn. 

Miss Muffet—bowl and spoon. 

Jack Horner—pie. 

Daff y-down-dilly—basket. 

Tom Piper—pig (exactly like the one in Flin- 
ders’ pen. The pigs used in some meat-markets to 
advertise various packing-firms are best). 
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King Cole—wears sword, carries long staff or 
mace, as preferred. 

Knave—note-book and pencil. 

Mob—“pretend” sticks and stones. 

May-day Children—May-pole if a May-pole 
dance be used. 


Hanp Properties: Act II 


Dame—tea-tray with pot, two cups and saucers, 
bowl of lump sugar, two napkins, plate of cookies, 
two spoons. 

Piper—pipes. 

Peddler—push-cart with tins and bag. Two 
pigs. 

Knave—one shilling. Note-book and pencil, 
scroll. 

Heralds—trumpets. Canopy for King if de- 
sired. 

Fiddlers—fiddles. 

Pipe-bearer—pipe on cushion. 

Bowl-bearer—bowl on tray. 

Other. properties called for if other Mothei 
Goose characters are used. 
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Liguts 


Three floods on front border: one amber at cen- 
ter, a blue at either end. 

Two floods at sides,—blue. 

Floor-strips behind fences,—two blues. 

One blue pan on back curtain. 

Three red foots, one center, one each end. 

In case a cycloramic curtain of neutral tone be 
used, the foliage effect may be got by pinning 
curled strips of tissue paper to it at various 
points desired, and by hanging them from the 
flies. A gauze curtain at the front, toning the 
whole color scheme, is very effective. This must, 
of course, be weighted by a pole along its bottom 
edge. The lighting here specified makes a pink- 
violet light, and if tissue paper be used, colors 
must be chosen accordingly. The color effect of 
the whole is its most important feature. 
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ACT I 


As the curtain rises, Tom Prrer enters from his 
cottage with his stick and knife, and, coming 
down to the steps before his pig-pen, seats him- 
self there and begins to whistle and whittle. 
Loud noise of crying from the F.invErs’ cot- 
tage makes him pause and listen. Poiiy Fin- 
pers enters from her cottage, weeping loudly. 
She runs down to front left. Tom, still whit- 
tling, watches her. 
Potty. Oh, boo-hoo-hoo-hoo! etc. 
Tom [Mimicking]. Boo-hoo-hoo-hoo! 
“Little Polly Flinders, 

Sat among the cinders 

Warming her pretty little toes—” 
Potiy [Stamping her foot at him]. Not toes 
—so there! Boo-hoo-hoo-hoo! etc. 
Tom [Firmly]. 
“Her pretty little toes. 
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Her Mother came and caught her, and 
sssssss—? 

Potry [In a fresh burst]. Oh, boo-hoo-hoo! 
ete. 

Tom [Definitely]. 

“And spanked her little daughter, 

For spoiling her nice new clothes.” 
Potty [Sobbing]. Who—who t-t-told you? 
Tom [Laughing]. “Her nice new clothes.” 

Yah-yah-yah! What did you spoil this time, 
Polly? 

Potry [Sobbing]. My new s-s-shoes. 

Tom. Hum! How? 

Potty. Feeding the p-p-pig. 

Tom [Surprised]. Pig? Whose pig? 

Potty [Stopping her wailing and all smiles]. 
Um-hum! My pig. Want to see him? White 
with black spots. 

Tom [Ungraciously]. Huh! 

_ Potty [Taking him by the hand toward her 
pen]. See! Isn’t he the sweetest little pig in all 
the world? White with black spots to him. Here, 
Piggy-piggy-piggy ! 

Tom [Looking over the wall into the FurnpErs’ 
pen|. Huh! Some pig, that! I wish J had a 
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pig. Here, piggy-piggy-piggy! [They both call, 
the pig ts heard to grunt. Use grunting machine. ] 

Pouty [Delighted]. See! White with black 
spots to him. Here, piggy-piggy-piggy ! 

Tom. I should say, black with white spots. 

Potty. Oh, no-no-no! White with black spots, 
Tom. And see his darling little tail! [Grunts 
heard off.] 

Botu. Here, piggy-piggy-piggy! [Grunts.] 

Tom [Practical]. Make a fine roaster, what? 

Potty [Horrified|. Roaster! My lovely 
piggy-wiggy? Oh, Tom Piper, you bad, wicked 
boy! 

Tom. Oh, pshaw! It’s just an ordinary pig,— 
black with white spots to him. 

[Enters PeppLeR with push-cart at front 
right, unseen by the children, who con- 
tinue to quarrel. He stands and listens 
a little right of center front. | 

Potty. No-no-no! White with black spots, I 
tell you. You must be blind! He is the sweetest 
little pig in all the world. 

Tom [Disgusted]. Aw, say, you make me— 

Prppirr [Coming up to them]. Rags-to-buy! 
Rags-to-buy! Any rags, lady? 
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Potty. Rags? I'll go ask mother. [Runs up 
to her house and turns to Tom.] Pig yourself! 
Don’t you wish you had one? 

Tom [Going up toward his house]. I'll have 
one,—a much better one; see if I don’t! 

Pouty [Hand on latch]. Yah-yah-yah! [Ezits 
into hut. | 

Tom [Hand on latch]. Yah-yah-yah yourself! 
I will. You'll see! [Ezits into his hut.| 

[The PeppLER comes across stage and up 
toward the pens, looking about furtively. 
A soft grunt is heard from the FLixpERs’ 
pen. The Pepper starts and listens. 
A second grunt,—he nods and smiles. | 

Preppier. A pig. [He steals up to the wall, 
mounts the steps, and peers over. Laughs.) As 
I live, a pig! A little pig, all black and white. 
[Softly.] Here, piggy-piggy-piggy! [Grunts 
off.] Ye little beauty ye! Ye delectable little 
morsel! Ye lovely little roaster! Sure an’ I must 
have ye. [Grunts off.] Ye’re flattered? [He 
whips off his hat and bows to the pig.| Sure, an’ 
don’t mention it, ma’am! I’ve a longin’ fur yez 
right here. [He lays his hand on his stomach. 
More grunts. He laughs and jwmps down, runs 
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to his cart, left at right front, and gets a bag, 
which he brings back to the pen. He mounts to 
the top of the steps.] Here, piggy-piggy-piggy ! 
“Oh, come with me and be my love, 
And we shall all thy pork-chops prove.” 

[He shakes out the bag.] “Will you walk into 
my parlour, said the spider to the fly?” [He 
disappears on the other side of the wall, and is 
heard off stage, softly calling:] Here, piggy- 
Piggy-piggy!etc. [Grunts, then a muffled squeal. 
The Preppier re-appears on the wall top and 
comes down the steps with the bag full.| Be still, 
ye little villain! Don’t ye dare to squeal on me! 
I’m off. [He starts across stage to his cart, and 
reaches it at right front, putting the bag in among 
the new tin pans, when the door to the FLINvERS’ 
house opens and Dame Furnpers appears. He 
starts off and gets right to the wing, when she 
calls :] 

Dame Furnpers [Calling]. Here! You Ped- 
dler! What have you there? 

PEpDLER [Nervous]. Rags, ma’am? Rags to 
buy! Any rags, ma’am? 

Dame. Rags, eh? What’ll ye give me for 


"em? 
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Peppuer [Holding down the bag with the pig 
in it]. Tins, ma’am,—nice new tins. Get me 
your old rags, ma’am. 

Dame [Loving a bargain]. Tins, eh! There 
in your cart? Let me see. [She starts toward 
the cart. | 

Pepper [Alarmed]. Oh, ma’am, don’t bother 
to come down. I'll bring a pan up to you. [He 
snatches a tin from the cart, runs up, hands it 
to her, and races back to put his hand on the bag 
again. The Dame notices this.] 

Dame. And what have you there, Peddler, in 
the bag, that is so alive? 

Pepper [At his wits’ end]. Oh, ma’am, ’tis 
just a little pet dog o’ mine I likes to carry about 
with me. 

Dame. <A dog, eh? I hate dogs. [Grunts. 
The PrevpLeR is in an agony of apprehension. | 
Be off with him. Don’t you ever bring him back 
here! 

Preppuer. No, ma’am, I won’t, ma’am. 

[Grunts. | 

Dame [Smiling fatuously]. There! Wait a 
minute! Hark to the sweet grunt of him,—me 
little piggy! Would ye like to see him now? 
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[She goes up toward the pen, but is stopped by 
the PEDDLER’s cry. | 

Preppter [In great fear]. Oh, no, ma’am! 
Please, ma’am, I don’t care fur pigs at all—at all. 
The pan, ma’am. [Pointing to the pan which 
he has given her and which she still holds.| Would 
ye be carin’ fur th’ pan at all, ma’am? 

Dame [Deliberately pulling her specks down 
from the top of her head, and looking carefully 
at the pan|. The pan, is it? Hum! Is it good 
tin I dunno’? 

Prppuer. Fine, ma’am, fine! 

Dame [Suspiciously]. Well, I dunno’, I dunno’. 
Mebbe ’tis, mebbe ’tisn’t. Mebbe th’ brightness 
will all wear off. Now I had a tin once, "twas nigh 
on thirty years ago—no, I mean twenty—my 
sakes, no! ’twas five years ago come this Michael- 
mas,—a big milk-tin *twas—my Polly’s that fond 
of milk— 

Preppurr [Frantic]. I do assure ye, ma’am, ye 
never had a tin like this. Take it—I make ye a 
present of ’t, only—give me in exchange a few 
white rags. 

Dame. White rags,—white, is it? Well, now, 
- I do believe my rags is all pink and blue. There 
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was that sprigged muslin Polly had summer be- 
fore last, and— 

Peppuer [Still with his hand on the pig, and 
desperate]. All right, ma’am, all right. Get 
me the rags o’ the sprigged muslin, only be 
quick about it. I’ve a pressing engagement else- 
where. 

Dame [Still intent on the tin]. Do tell! Well, 
I like the tin well enough. [She lays it on the 
step to the pig-pen.] I thank ’ee, sir! Tl go 
look up the rags. [She ewits.] 

Preppuer [Aside]. Do, madam, do! [He starts 
off.| And take an hour to it. [He is almost off 
when she calls. | 

Dame [Off stage, her head stuck out through 
the door|. Oh, Peddler! Peddler! 

PeppLezk [Stopping reluctantly]. Well, 
ma’am? 

Dame. Now if I should find any white rags— 
[Music of the pipes heard from the hut of the 
Pirer. The Dame comes out to listen and her 
expression shows strong distaste.| Listen, now, 
Peddler! Did ye ever hear the like o’ that! Lost 
souls couldn’t howl more lonesomelike. 

Pepper. What is it, ma’am? 
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Dame. Tis me neighbor, the Piper,—bad luck 
to him! 

Pirrr [Entering with his pipes from the hut]. 
Ah! good-day, Dame Flinders! 

[The PEeppueER starts to steal off.] 

Dame. Wait a minute, Mr. Peddler. Here’s 
the screech-owl. Good-day, indeed! Look at 
him, Mr. Peddler. [The Peppuer and the Prrer 
look at one another.| How can a body get rags 
even, with himself going on like that? Oh, you! 
—dinning away in my ears from morning till 
night! 

Pirrr. Come, now, Dame, don’t fash your- 
self over a trifle. So ye dinna like me pipes? 
Well, well, well! me darlin’ pipes! Why, they 
make the sweetest music in all the world—if ye 
have th’ ear for’t. [He plays, the Dame puts her 
fingers in her ears, the PepptEeR makes a stealth: 
exit, right front. | 

Dame [When the Pierr has finished]. Huh! 
The sweetest music in all the world, say you? 
Sure an’ you have a poor opinion o’ yourself, 
haven’t ye? 

Pirer. Me darlin’ pipes! [He plays a bar 
or two.] 
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Dame. Bad luck to ye then! and you always 
crackin’ the ears of me! 

Pirrr. Oh, come, I say, Dame Flinders, let’s 
be friends! 

Dame. Friends! indeed! and your worthless 
son whittling chips about and whistling the day,— 
the lazy,—good-for-nothing— 

Pirzr. Come, now, Dame, my Tom is better 
than that silly-gilly Polly of yours. She does 
nothing but prink and plume the whole day. My 
Tom is a fine lad. 

Dame. Fine! Fine for the gallows, say I. 
How dare you slander my Polly! Prink, indeed! 
[She glares at him, goes up stage to her door, 
opens it, and turning, hurls at him:| Beast! 
[She exits into the hut, slamming the door. | 

Piper. Bah! [Starts up toward his door when 
Tom enters front right, running and calling. | 

Tom [Breathless]. Father! Oh, Father! 

[He drags his father down center. | 

FPirrr. What is it, lad? 

Tom. Oh, Father, such a chance to buy a pig! 
Cheap! Boy Blue is out on the big moor, taking 
his pigs to market, and there’s a little fellow 
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among ’em can’t keep up,—as pretty a little pig 
as you’d wish to see, Father—white with black 
spots, but short in the legs, and a poor traveller. 
I can buy him for a song. 

Pirer. A pig—for a song—hum! 

Tom. DO let me, Father! He’s a hundred 
times better than that runt of the Flinders’— 
that little black runt with white spots. 

Pirrr. The Flinders? Have they a pig? 

Tom. They have so. In the pen there. 

Pirzrr. Hum!—vwell, how much does Boy Blue 
want for him? 

Tom. Only ten shillings, Father. 

Piper. Ten shillings—hum? Cheap enough, 
if ’tis a good pig. Well, well! and so the Flinders 
have a pig! The Dame will be braggin’ her tongue 
off. Well, here’s the ten shillings. [He takes his 
purse out of his pocket and gives money to Tom, 
returning his purse to pocket.| One-two-three- 
four-five-six-seven-eight-nine-ten. There! Ten 
shillings. Mind you don’t get swindled, lad. 

Tom. I won’t be swindled on a pig, Father, 
trust me. [He evits, right, running. | 

Pierre [ Watching him off lovingly]. Aye! Tl 
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trust ye, lad. [Meditatively] The lad does have 
a good eye for a pig. [He turns and looks to- 
ward the Furnvers’ pen.] And so the Flinders 
have a pig! Hum! [He starts toward the Fuin- 
pERS’ pen.] Let’s have a look. 

[Voice of Moturr Goose off stage.]} 

Hola! Hola! 

Piper [Stopping to listen]. Hark! Who is 
that? [Runs down and looks off front left.] 
Mother Goose, as I live! [Waves his cap.] Hola! 
Hola! 

[Voice of Moruer Goosz, off.] 

Hola! [Enters Motuer Goosr. If music be 
used in the production, it is suggested that “To 
Market”’* be used.] 

Pirrer [Bowing to her]. Good-day to you, 
Mother Goose! Welcome! 

Moruer Goosz [Curtseying]. Good-day to 
you, Piper! And how are you the day? 

Piper. Bonny well, thank you, Mother. 

Mortuer Goosr, And the pipes—ah, the dar- 
lin’ pipes! 

Piper [Delighted]. Ah, yes, Mother, me dar- 
lin’ pipes! Shall I play a bit for ye now? [She 

1 See note on incidental music, page 91. 
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nods, pleased.| Do ye remember the jig you used 
to be dancin’? [He strikes into a jig tune.? She 
begins to jig, at first slowly, then, as she gets into 
it, faster and faster till they end in great style. | 
Sure an’ you’ve not forgot to jig, Mother Goose. 
*Tis like a girl you’re dancin’. 

Moruer Goose [Pleased but breathless]. Ah, 
go on with ye now! ’Tis true for ye, though— 
except for me left knee, I’m as young as ever I 
was. [Rubs knee.| How’s Tom? 

Piper. Tom’s well. A clever lad is my Tom, 
Mother Goose. He knows how to get something 
for nothing. You just watch my Tom. He’ll get 
on in the world. 

Moruer Goosrt. Get on! Well, I call getting 
something for nothing getting on with a vengeance. 
What is it he’s getting for nothing the day? 

Prerz [Proudly]. A pig, Mother Goose—a 
bonny little pig: white with black spots to him. 

Moruer Goosrt. A pig! SO? Good! There’s 
naught like a pig for company. I’m all for com- 
pany. I’ve come this morning with some of my 
children,—they’re following after,—to call on you 
and Dame Flinders. Is she in? 


2 See note on incidental music, page 91. 
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Pierre. In? Indeed and she’s in, and the door 
slammed in my face. 

Mortuer Goosr. Tut-tut-tut! Door slammed? 
What’s this? T’ll have no quarreling among my 
people. 

Piper [Sullenly]. It’s not my fault. 

Moruer Goosr. She'll say it’s not hers, I'll 
wager. 'There’s always fault on both sides, I’m 
- thinking. I'll send for Old King Cole. He'll 
straighten you out,—do you hear? 

Pirer. Well, I’m peaceable enough, but she— 
why, the angels in Heaven couldn’t live peaceably 
with herself. 

[Music begins off, here, if music be used. |* 

Moruer Goosr. Tut-tut! I shall hear more 
of this. [Turns to look off left.| Here come 
my children. [Waves off.] Hola! Hola! Come 
this way, children! [The Moruer Goose char- 
acters enter, singly or in pairs, and are intro- 
duced by name by Motuer Goose to the Pirrr, 
_ who greets each one, and repeats name. In this 
way, the characters are also introduced to the 
audience. Places must be assigned to each one, 


8 See note on incidental music, page 91. 
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so that the group, when all are on, may present 
a balanced picture. With the last entrance, Prrrr 
and Motuer Goosr come down to center front, 
before the children. | 

Pirrr. A fine lot o’ children, Mother Goose! 
I'd play me pipes for ’em gladly but for the Dame 
within. 

MortHer Goose [Turning up stage to Fun- 
pDERS’]. We’ll have her out, and see what she 
says. 

Prrrr. She'll not say a good word for the 
pipes, Mother. 

Moruer Goose [ Reaching the door, and knock- 
ing]. Hola, within there! Hola! 

Dame [Within]. Who’s there? 

Moruer Goosr. *Tis I—Mother Goose, and 
my children, come to visit. 

Dame [Entering from her hut]. Mother 
Goose! Praises be! [She embraces her.] In- 
deed, ’tis good to be seeing again the bonny face 
of a friend, and not some old beast [She turns to 
the Piper] who shrieks all day on the pipes like 
a lost soul. [He turns his back.] 

Motner Goosr. Well, then, I’m glad to see 
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you, too, Dame Flinders. I brought the children. 
Have you forgotten them? They grow that fast— 

Dame. I know, I know! ’Tis the way with 
my Polly. [She turns to the hut door and calls 
within.| Polly! Polly! oh, Polly Flinders! 
Come here, lass! 

Pouty [From within]. Coming, Mother. [She 
appears at the door.} 

Dame. Come here, child. [Poxtny comes 
through the door.| Mother Goose, this is my 
Polly. [Pouxy drops a curtsey.] 

Mortuer Goosr. Good-day to you, my child! © 
I’m glad to see you so upstanding. [Indicating. | 
These, Dame Flinders, are my children. Pray, let 
me introduce them. Now this is little Bo-Peep. 
She’s lost her sheep. [Bo-Prxrr curtseys.] 

Bo-Prerr. And I can’t tell where to find them. 

Dame [On her right]. Leave them alone an’ 
they’ll come home. 

Pirzr [On her left]. Bringing their tails be- 
hind them. 

Bo-Prrr. Oh, sir, do you think so? 

Prrer. Sure to, my dear. 

Dame. Don’t listen to him, Bo-Peep, he’s that 
palaverin’. 
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[Piper and Dame glare at each other 
across Bo-Prrr, who draws back in 
alarm. | 

Moruer Goose. And here is Simple Simon. 

[Supe Smon stumbles forward.] 

Srimpte Smon [Grinning]. Going fishing for 
to catch a whale—eh, what? 

Pirer [Peering into the pail]. 

That’s a whale of a pail! 

If you catch him by the tail 
You will never, never fail 

When you’re fishing for a whale. 

Dame. You'll be giving him a piece o’ bait? 

Piper. Or a piece o? your mind. [They 
glare. | 

Mortuer Goosr. And this is Dr. Foster, who 
has so recently returned to us from Gloster. 
Dame Flinders, Dr. Foster. [Bows.] 

Dame. Good-day, Doctor Foster! Do you 
remember when Polly, here, was a teething baby, 
and I sent for you? 

Dr. Foster [Adjusting spectacles and looking 
at Potty]. Hum—yes—let me see! Imperfect 
articulation! —Hum—yes, quite so! Quite so! 
Stomach teeth, I believe—? 
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Dame [Shouting into his ear-trumpet]. Eye— 
Dr. Foster—eye! 

Dr. Foster. Hummmmm! Yes. A bad eye! 
Quite so—quite so! Which eye, Miss? [He tries 
to examine Pouty’s eyes. Dame F. goes over to 
explain. The Piven doubles up with laughter. | 

Moruer Goosr. I’m sure you know the rest 
of my children,—Little Boy Blue, Little Miss 
Muffet, Little Jack Horner, Jack Sprat and his 
wife, Jack and Jill, Humpty Dumpty, etc., etc. 

[The number of characters may be ar- 
ranged to suit local plans. They may 
be introduced “simply by name, or, if 
music is to be featured, “Little Boy 
Blue,” etc., may be sung by the chorus of 
children as each character is introduced. 
Thus, only a few children may be used 
and no music, or many Moruer GoosE 
characters may be used, some with and 
some without music. | 

Motuer Goosr. And here are my May-day 
children. [Enter the flower characters: Darry- 
DOWN-DILLY, SNow-props, ¢tc., etc.] Come, 
Piper, give us a little tune, and my children will 


4 See note on incidental music, page 91. 
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dance for you. [Music.’ The dance may be a 
May-pole dance or any folk-dance, as desired. 
Few or many of the Frowrr CuiprEen may be 
used. The whole arrangement is entirely elastic.] 

Dame. A good dance, Mother Goose—a very 
good dance. 

[Tom enters, running, a pig under his 
arm. | 

Tom. Oh, father, look! Look at the wee eyes 
and the wee snout of him! Isn’t he a beauty? 
[The pig grunts.] Sure an’ isn’t he the prettiest 
pig you could find in a day’s journey? 

Potty [Crowding up to look at the pig]. Oh! 
white with black spots! Why, that’s just like our 
pig! 

Tom. Oh, no, Polly! Don’t you remember— 
your pig is black with white spots. I told you so. 

Potty. No! white with black spots. 

Tom. Nonsense! I'll leave it to any one. 
Just come and see. [He leads the way to the 
Fuinpvers’ pen, the rest following. The principals 
must be kept in front of the crowd. They all try 
to peep into the pen. Tom and Potty mount the 
little steps and look over.]| 


5 See note on incidental music, page 91. 
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Dame [On the lowest step]. Where is the ras- 
cal? He must be hiding in the straw. Here, 
piggy-piggy-piggy! etc. 

Aun. Here, piggy-piggy-piggy! etc. [Grunts.] 

Dame. Hark! [hear his grunt. Here, PIBBy- 
Piggy-piggy! ete. 


Aut. Here, piggy-piggy-piggy! ete. [More 
grunts. | 


Tom [Laughing]. Why! that’s my pig grunt- 
ing, Dame. He wants his own pen. There you 
are, my fine fellow! 

[All come down from the steps and follow 
Tom across to the other pen. 'Tom 
mounts the step and puts his pig down 
into it, then descends. Pouiy and DAME 
run up to look over. | 

Dame [Pointing]. Look! Look! It’s my pig. 
Black with white spots. It is my pig. It is MY 
pig. He has stolen it. [She rushes down to cen- 
ter front where Tom is, and shakes him violently. | 

Aut [Rushing to look in Tom’s pen]. White 
with black spots,—ete. [While others say:] 
Black with white spots,—etc. [Great hubbub.] 

Tom [Pushing Dam away]. Nonsense! You 
leave me alone, Dame Flinders! I did not steal 
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your pig. Yours was black with white spots to 
it. He must be here. [He rushes to the steps to 
the FuinvErs’ pen and calls:] Here, piggy-piggy- 
piggy! etc. 

Aut [Rushing across to that side and calling:] 
Here, piggy-piggy-piggy ! etc. 

Dame [Who alone has remained at center 
front]. Gone! My pig is gone! Black with 
white spots it was, and this— [She turns and 
listens to the crowd calling “Piggy” and a look 
of conviction steals across her face. She runs 
to the other side and mounts the steps and looks 
down into the pen.| Black spots to him. Stolen, 
—say I! [They all turn and listen to her.] 
Stolen! [Points.] And there’s the thief. [Tom 
tumbles down the steps and runs to center, con- 
fronting her. The crowd is at his heels. | 

Tom [Menacingly]. Say that again! 

Dame. 

Tom, Tom, the Piper’s son, 
Stole a pig— 

Aut [Shouting]. Thief! Thief! 

Tom [Turning upon them]. I’m not a thief! 
I bought this pig. 

Dame [Running down the steps and dragging 
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Tom down to center front]. Ha! Bought him! 
[Laughs.| You bought him! That’s good! 
Where did you get the silver? 

Tom [Trying to get away from her]. Father 
gave it to me. Didn’t you, father? 

[All turn to Prrer. Line up is, from left 
to right (actor's), Moruer Goosz, 
Pourty, Tom, Dame, Pirer. The others 
are behind these. 

Pirer. I did. 

Mortuer Goosr. But you told me yourself, 
Piper, that Tom was so clever he would get a pig 
for nothing. 

Att [Triwmphantly convinced].  Ah-ha! 
Thief! Thief! 

Pirer [Taken aback]. <A pig for nothing! 
Yes, but—I only meant— 

Dame [Spitefully]. °Tis easy enough to see 
what you meant,—you with your howling pipes 
and your thieving son! 

Piper. Stop, Dame! 

Damer. *Tis my pig he has in that pen. White 
with black spots. *Tis mine. 

Tom. But, Dame, yours was black with white 
spots, I saw— 
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Potty. It was not! I told you myself,—white 
with black spots. You just wait! I'll get that 
pig back yet. 

MoTHER Goosr. Come, come, we must have the 
law on this. This must come before the King’s 
Officer. We'll take the lad to the palace. 

Tom [Ezacited]. Take me to the palace? Not 
while I have two legs. [He darts to the right, 
pushing back the Dame, who tries to stop him, 
and aided by the Pirrr, who prevents the others 
from catching him. | 

Dame. Stop, thief! Stop, thief! ete. [Eait 
Tom and Dame after him, followed by all but the 
PirEr, shouting with her.| 

Aut. Stop, thief! Stop, thief! etc. [Piper 
is left alone on stage, looking off right. He shakes 
his fist after them and follows off, sadly. Clear 
stage. | 

[Peppier re-enters lower left with his 
push-cart. He looks about stealthily 
and calls softly.] 

Peppier. Rags to buy! Rags to buy! [He 
pauses to make sure he is alone.) Ha! They 
think Tom stole that pig! [He doubles up with 
laughter.| Now for me pan. I must have me 
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pan back. Where is it? [He looks about and 
discovers the pan.|  Ah-ha! here you are! 
[Mimics the Damr.] “I had a tin once.” The 
old cross-patch! [He puts the pan in his cart. 
Grunts from Tom’s pen. The PEeppuER stops to 
listen. More grunts.| <A pig! Another pig! 
[Runs up steps to Tom’s pen and looks in.] 
Upon my word, what luck! Two porkers in one 
day! Here, piggy-piggy-piggy! [Grunts.] As 
like the first as two peas in a pod. Bless me if I 
don’t have the two of ’em! [Jumps over into the 
pen and re-enters at once with a pig, exactly like 
the first, under his arm.| Be still, you little 
beastie! [Grunts.] Be still! [He runs down to 
his cart and looks off both ways.| Ha-ha! The 
pigs are mine. Twins, or I miss my guess. Two 
pigs within one day. Hooray! [He exits with 

his cart, running right.] 
[Clear stage for a moment. Enter left 
Kine Corer and the Knave or Hearts, 

talking together earnestly. | 
Kine Corr. Nonsense, my dear fellow, non- 
sense! No more objections, please! Your credit’s 
good with me. Of course, I know you stole those 
tarts,—thank heaven you did! [He nudges the 
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Kwnave.] Have any indigestion, eh? [The 
Kwave looks rueful and the Kine laughs heart- 
ily.] Ha-ha! Yow had my_ stomache-ache. 
Good! Good enough! 

Knave [Protesting]. But, Your Majesty, the 
Queen of Hearts is said to be such a fine cook. 

Kine. Fine cook? Ha! she is, but runs to 
tarts. She had made tarts for dinner seven days 
straight. I nearly passed away! 

Knave. Oh, Your Majesty! 

Kine. You saved my life. I owe you much, 
and now propose to make you Royal Marshal. 

Kwave. Oh, Your Majesty! 

Kine. Yes, Royal Marshal, to keep the peace 
in all my Kingdom. Come, after your years in 
jail,—your wide experience— 

Kwnave. Oh, Your Majesty! 

Kine. Pray, no offence, sir! I do insist on 
giving you this power. Thieving is getting com- 
mon. Handle the thing as you see fit,—I wash 
my hands of it. 

Knave. Oh, Your Majesty! 

Kine. Kneel, Sir Knave. [The Knavet kneels, 
the Kine draws his sword and lays it upon the 
shoulders of the Knavr.] I hereby nominate you 
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Royal Marshal of my Kingdom—and—Knight 
of the Back Pantry. [He laughs.] And next 
time—take them all. 

Kwave [Rising and bowing]. Oh, Your 
Majesty! 

Krye. Now, Marshal, get to work. Catch all 
the other thieves, and let us all have peace. 

Kwave. Your Majesty means that I may use 
my own discretion? 

Kine. Exactly. I give you power from this 
moment on. Is this the Piper’s hut? [ Pointing. |] 
Pray knock and see. 

[The Knave knocks. Voices, heard off, 
grow louder and louder, as the cries of 
acrowd. The Knave and the Kine look 
at each other enquiringly, and run to 
right, looking off. | 

Kine. Hello! What’s this? Look, look, Sir 
Knave, and tell me What you see. 

Kwnave. I see a great crowd, running—running 
after a boy, and pelting him with sticks and 
stones. Hello! That one hit him. 

Kine [Ewcitedly]. Hello! Hello! Sticks and 
stones, say you? Sticks and stones? Here is a 
case for you, my Royal Marshal. 
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Kwnave. Look, look, they come this way. [The 
cries sound near.| Come, Your Majesty, mount 
on this step, or they may run you down. [He 
draws the Kine toward the step of the Furnvers’ 
pen. | 

Kine [Resisting]. Run me down, Knave. You 
do forget that I am king. 

Kwnave [Dryly]. You might run blood, if 
stuck, like any man. I beg you, be discreet, 
Your Majesty. [He pushes the Kine up onto 
the steps and stands below him with sword 
drawn. | 

Kine [Not liking his confinement]. I want to 
go and see. [Noise is very loud. | 

Kwnave. Take care, Your Majesty! [The 
crowd rushes on, led by Tom, who throws himself 
before the Knave and Kine, The others are in 
the following order: Potty, Dame, Pirrr, Bo- 
PEEP, Boy Buus, SimpLe Simon, Moruer Hvz- 
BARD, Dr. Foster, etc., etc. | 

Tom. Save me, Your Majesty! 

Kine. What’s this! What’s this! What does 
this mean? 

Aut [Shouting]. Thief! Thief! He is a 
thief ! 
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Kine [Silencing them with a gesture]. What! 
Tom a thief? Impossible! 

Aut [Chanting]. 

Yes, Tom, Tom, the Piper’s son, 
Stole a pig, and away he run. 

Kine. Silence! Stand back! [The crowd 
stands back. The Kine descends the steps, takes 
Tom by the hand, and leads him center front. 
The crowd follows.| Now let us talk this 
over. 

Au [Beginning again]. Thief! Thief! — 

Kine. Silence! One at a time. What, Mother 
Goose, you here? Come, Mother, tell me what has 
happened. The Marshal shall take notes. I do 
present you [Indicating the Knave], my Royal 
Marshal, in charge to keep the peace. [Kwnave 
bows, takes out note-book and takes notes quite 
furiously during the debate.| Now, Mother, what 
has happened? ‘The Marshal shall take notes. 
[The Knave does so, furiously. | 

Moruer Goosz. Your Majesty, it is a ques- 
tion of a pig. 

Aut [Shouting]. A pig! A pig! 

Dame. My pig. 

Tom anp Pirer. No, mine—mine! 
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Kine, Silence! [Turns to Knave.] It—er— 
seems to be—er—a question of a pig. 

Kwnave. It does, Your Majesty. [Writes 
furiously. | 

Kine. Ahem! A question of a pig! Tom, 
what have you to say? 

Tom. Your Majesty, I did not steal the pig. 
I bought him of Boy Blue. The sweetest little 
pig in all the world,—white with black spots— 

Poury. Yes, yes, Your Majesty, white with 
black spots—that proves him to be mine. 

Tom [Holding up his hand to get attention]. 
No, mine! The Flinders’ pig was black,—black 
with white spots. I leave it to the crowd. 

[The whole company begins to buzz, some 
saying “white with black spots” and 
some “black,” etc. | 

Kine. Silence! When did this happen? 

Dame. Well, Your Majesty, I had just gone 
into the house to get some rags of that old 
sprigged muslin that Polly wore summer before 
last for the Peddler, and— 

Kwave [Stopping suddenly in his note-taking]. 
Peddler? What peddler? 

Dame. Oh, just a Peddler who came buying 
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rags,—a very nice fellow. He gave to me a new 
tin pan, and he says to me, says he— 

Pirrr. Your Majesty, I gave the boy ten 
shillings to go and buy a pig— 

Dame [Shouting]. He says to me, says he: 
“Go get your rags,” says he— 

Pirer [Shouting louder]. Ten shillings to go 
and buy a pig. Ten shillings, Sire, you can ask 
Boy Blue— 

Dame, Tom anv Potty [All shouting]. It was | 
white with black— 
black with white— 

Kine [Shouting loudest of all]. Silence! 

[ Pause. | 

Tom. I beg Your Majesty, come see the pig! 
[Tom leads the way up to his pen. All make way 
for Kine and Kwnave, who follow pompously. 


a little pig, Your Majesty, | 


Kine and Knave mount steps, and crowd gathers 
about them. Tom is on the lowest step.] 

Kine. Silence! [He leans over the pen and 
calls.| Here, piggy-piggy-piggy! Here, piggy- 
Ppiggy-piggy! [He sneezes loudly.| Silence! 
[An awed silence.| Here, piggy-piggy-piggy! 
Here, piggy-piggy-piggy! [Pause. The crowd 
begins to murmur. ] 
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Kine. Silence! [Silence.] I think—I feel 
quite sure—that there is no pig here. 

Tom [Crowding to top step]. No pig! My 
pig gone too? Aha! I know the thief! [He 
rushes down, almost upsetting the Kine and 
Knave, and taking Pouty by the wrist, drags her 
center front. The Kine, Knave and others fol- 
low.] Polly Flinders, what have you done with 
my pig? 

Potty [Struggling]. You let me go, Tom 
Piper. I haven’t touched your pig. 

Tom. You have. You have. You said: “T’ll 
get that pig!” Come. [Turning to the crowd.]| 
Didn’t she? 

Au. Yes, yes, she did—she did. 

Tom. Your Majesty, this girl has stolen my 
pig.. It was a little pig, Your Majesty,—white 
with black spots— 

Aut [Ina general hubbub]. White with black 
spots—etec. 

Kine. Silence! I summon both of you to 
Court. There’s more of color to this business 
than doth appear, and, till my Royal Court shall 
be convened, you each shall meditate in separate 


dungeons. 
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Dame, Pirrr, Potty anp Tom [Falling on 
knees]. Pity, Your Majesty! Pity, oh, spare 
the dungeons! | 

Kine. Silence! [Turning to Knave]. Do you 
wish further examination of these people, O Royal 
Marshal? 

Knave. One question, please, Your Majesty. 

Kine. As many as you will. 

Knave. This Peddler, now, what did he look 
like? 

Dame. He had black eyes and beard, and— 

Pirer. No, no. Blue—his eyes were blue, and 
red his beard— 

Dame. No, black! 

Preer. No, blue! 

Potty. Ob, no. His eyes were brown and he 
was shaven smooth— 

Knave [Writing gravely in his note-book]. 
Eyes: blue, black or brown. Beard: black or red 
or none. Hum! Thank you, that’s very helpful. 
Sire, that is all. 

Kinc. Then come! Away to dungeon-keep 
with them! Lead on, Sir Knave, and let the cul- 
prits follow. [Music.° Kwave leads off, fol- 


6 See note on incidental music, page 91. 
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lowed by Tom, Pouty and crowd, except Kine, 
Piper and Dame. When all are off the Kixc 
turns to these and admonishes.] And as for you, 
Piper and Dame, let me advise you, look well 
within your hearts, and find if there be cause of 
trouble there. [Slowly he exits, leaving Pirzr 
and Dame glaring at each other.] 

Dame. I say his eyes were black. 

Pirer. No, blue. 

Dame [Flouncing angrily up stage to her 
door]. Beast! 

Preer [At his door]. Bah! [Simultaneously 
they open their doors, enter, look out, glare at 
each other and bang shut the doors. Stealthily 
the Pepper crosses the front with his cart, look- 
ing furtively about and calling softly: “Rags-to- 
buy! Rags-to-buy!”’] 


SLOW CURTAIN 


ACT II 


Scene: Same as Act I except that the bench 
which rested against the rear wall between the 
two huts has been moved forward, together with 
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the stool at its left end. The right end stool 
remains up stage. 

As the curtain rises, DaME FINDERS, Reishi: 
a tea tray set out for two, has just entered 
from her hut. She stops and listens to the wail 
of the pipes from the hut of the Preer," then, 
shaking her head sadly, she comes down to the 
bench and sets down the tea-tray upon it. She 
stands for a moment, listening, and drops upon 
her stool beside the bench, and her head on her 
arm, weeping. Soon the Prrer comes from his 
hut, playing dolefully upon his pipes. He, also, 
seems downcast. When he sees the Dame, he 
stops playing, and stands at right front, shift- 
ing from one foot to the other. ] 
Pirzr. What is it, Dame Flinders? 
Dame. The pipes—the pipes! They make me 
that lonely! 
Preer. Me darlin’ pipes! I’m sorry, Dame. 
I will not play the pipes again. I’ll not be adding 
to your grief when me own heart is breakin’. 
Dame. Nay, Piper, play a bit. Perhaps ’twill 
do me good to weep. Come, have a dish o’ tay 


with me. 


7 See note on incidental music, page 91. 
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Pirzr. A dish o’ tay! Do ye mean it, Dame? 

Dame. Be sure I do, man. Come, draw up 
yon stool and sit down. 

Pirer [Runs joyfully up stage and brings down 
the stool, then, before seating himself, stands 
abashed, making an effort to speak]. Be-before 
I do, there’s sommat I must say to ye, Dame. 
I—I’m sorry about the pig. 

Dame. Whist, man! Away with pigs, say I! 
Once get our childer home—TI’ll never keep a pig 
again. 

Pirer. Oh, come now, pigs is pigs. 

Dame. And childer is childer. Here, man, 
draw up for tay. [He comes hesitatingly for- 
ward and slides upon the stool he has brought 
down to the right end of the table, opposite the 
Dame. She pours a cup of tea and hands it to 
him.| You'll have it strong with lots o’ sugar? 
[The Prrer nods.] ”*T'was the way my Tim liked 
his. Ach! a fine man was my Tim! 

Prrer. Ach! what man wouldn’t be fine with 
such a dish o’ tay inside him! 

Dame [Pleased]. Do ye like it now? 

Pirer. Sure, *tis good and hot, like heaven 


itself—or—or— 
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Dame. Or the other place. Ah, well, rest his 
soul, my Tim was a fine man and Polly is like him. 

Pirer [Patting her hand as she weeps]. There 
now—there now—don’t ye take on so! There’s 
just as good fish in the sea— 

Dame. Fish? Meaning Polly? 

Pirrr. Meaning meself, Dame. 

Dame [Twisting her apron]. Sure, I’d never 
think o’ callin’ ye—a fish. 

Pepper [Entering left front]. Rags—to— 
buy! Rags-to-buy! Any rags, lady? 

Dame. Come here, Peddler,—come here. 

Pepper [Approaching her]. Any rags to- 
day, lady? 

Dame [Suspiciously|. You remember that pan 
you gave me when you were here the other day? 

Preppier [Fidgeting]. Yes, ma’am. 

Dame [Severely]. Well, it took to itself legs 
and ran away. Do you know where it went? 

Pepper [Plausibly|]. I, ma’am? Why, no, 
ma’am. Now that’s very strange, ma’am—very 
strange! Took to itself legs, eh? There’s magic 
in it, ma’am. I’m sorry. Pray, let me give you 
another. [He takes the same pan from his cart 
and hands it to her, the Pirzr looking on angrily.] 
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Bright as a mirror, ma’am. Just see your bonny 
face in it. [He holds it up and the Dame preens 
herself before it.] 

Pirrr [Furiously]. Get out! The lady does 
not want your pan, sir. 

Pepper [Smiling]. ’Tis for the lady to say, 
sir. Behold, sweet dame, how your pretty dimple 
smiles back at you from the pan. [The Pirrr 
kicks his stool and paces angrily up and down his 
side of the stage. The Dame takes the pan in 
her two hands and admires her reflection therein. 
The Pevpuer watches his chance, and slips all the 
siluer from the tea-table into his pocket, while 
talking to the Dame.| Just see how bright your 
eyes are, lady,—and your nose—there’s not an- 
other such in all the kingdom. Indeed, if I may 
be so bold, there’s not so much beauty to be seen 
in all the kingdom as my lady shows from head 
to foot. [The Dame looks at her feet.| Such 
little feet ! 

Dame [Pleased]. How you do go on, sir! 

Preppier. I’m sure such pretty feet know how 
to dance, and if our friend here will pipe us a 
tune, it will delight my soul, Madam, if you will 
dance a jig with me. 
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Pierre. You'll not be doin’ it, Dame! 

Dame. Oh, come, Piper, I feel just like dancin’ 
the day. Be a good man, now, and play us a tune. 

Pirzrr [Angry and reluctant, but doing it]. 
Dancin’ with the likes o’ him. Huh! [He pipes.* 
The Dame and Preppuxr bow elaborately and be- 
gin to dance. The tempo increases till the jig 
goes fast and furious, and at the end the Dar, 
exhausted, falls upon the bench and fans herself 
with her apron, laughing and panting. The 
Pirer walks up stage, disgusted. The PreppLER 

steals the remaining spoon and quickly slips away 
with his cart. Exits Pepper. | 

Dame. Ah! Piper, but you’re the wonderful 
one with the pipes! 
Preer. Do tell! 

Dame. Isn’t he, Peddler? [As there is no re- 
ply, she looks around and discovers his ezit.| 
Why! Where is he? He’s gone. 

Prrer. And a good riddance, too. 

[The Dame discovers the loss of her 
spoons and screams. | 

Dams. Oh! Oh, dear! Oh, my! 

Pirzrr. What is it? What’s the matter? 


8 See note on incidental music, page 91. 
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“THH ONLY THING THAT HE COULD PLAY 
WAS, ‘OVER THE HILLS AND FAR AWAY’! 
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Dame. Gone! My spoons are gone! 

Piper. It’s that rascally Peddler. I said he 
was no good. Wait. I'll catch him. [He runs 
off to wing, but stops as Dame calls.] 

Dame [Pretending to faint]. Oh! Oh! Oh! 
Don’t leave me—don’t leave me! 

Pierre [Distracted]. There, there! Don’t 
faint! Don’t faint! 

[He fans her with a napkin, and grabbing 
up the tea-pot starts to pour the tea 
over her. She revives hurriedly. ] 

Dame. Stop! Stop! You'll ruin my dress. 
Stupid! Be off with ye. 

Pirer [Waving the tea-pot and napkin dis- 
tractedly|. Im so sorry, Dame. 

Dame. Oh—oh! Me silver spoons! Me heart 
is broke entirely, itis! Oh! Oh! Oh! [Weeps.] 

Pirer [Looking off]. Hist, Dame Flinders, 
here comes the Royal Marshal. What can he 
be wantin’? [Enters Knave.] 

Knave. Dame Flinders, have you seen any 
one go by here? 

Dame. Go by? 

Kwave. Yes, any suspicious-looking charac- 
ters, you know. [The Dame bursts into wails 
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and starts to flop in a faint again, but is caught 
by the Prrer, who is greatly hampered by the 
napkin and the tea-pot, which he still holds.| 
What in the world is the matter with her? 

Prerr. Here, take these things, please. Quick! 
Quick! 

Knave [Reluctantly taking them,—the tea-pot 
by the spout]. But what’s the matter? What’s 
the matter? 

Pirer [Fanning the Dame]. Matter? Matter 
enough! We were just having tea— 

Dame [Quickly coming to and talking]. And 
the pan was exactly like the one he said was be- 
witched— 

Pirer. And he ought to be hung. 

Dame. But he dances like an angel, he 
does— 

Pierre. And I'll crack his head when I lay 
hands on him— 

Dame. And the spoons are gone— 

_ _Kwave [Who has been trying to listen to both]. 

The spoons! What spoons? 

Dame. My spoons. [She weeps again. ] 

Piper. My Lord, it was like this: “Look at 
your dimples and your pretty feet,” said he, and 
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then—psssst! [He throws his arms in a wide 
gesture. | 

Dame. Yes—psssst! [She repeats the ges- 
ture. } 

Kwave [Waving the tea-pot and napkin as he 
repeats the gesture]. Oh!—Psssst? 

Piper anp Dame [Together]. Yes. May we 
have them back? 

Kwave [Thrusting the napkin and tea-pot at 
them|. You may, indeed. Here, take them. [He 
makes a dashing exit. The Dame and Pirrr stare 
at each other, holding the things at arm’s length, 
then, together, they repeat their former gesture, 
saying:| Psssst! 

Dame. The man is mad. 

Prrer. A man like that to have the custody 
of our children! 

Dame [Wailing]. Oh, Polly, Polly! I want 
my Polly! 

Prrer. Would she were home again with her 
bonny smile and her pretty ways! She’s a sweet 
lass, is Polly. [Blows his nose very loudly.] 

Dame. And your Tom’s a fine lad. Ah! were 
they only home again he might whittle all over 
the place, Heaven bless him! 
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Pirer [Blowing his nose again]. I say, Dame, 
are ye lonely within? 

Dame. Indeed an’ I am,—what with the door 
creakin’ all night an’ me a-cryin’—How’s your- 
self? 

Prirer [Sighing]. That lonely I’ve not swept 
the floor since they left. 

Dame [Horrified|. Not swept the whole week 
long? Alack! What must it be like! Ill go 
sweep for you, man. 

Prerr. And I will oil your hinges so they 
won’t squeak. [They embrace, still holding the 
tea-pot and napkin. | 

Dame. Oh, thank you! Now, to work! [They 
put the things on the tray and the tray and stools 
on the bench, which the Pirrr carries back to- 
gether with the Dame, each taking one end, and 
placing it against the wall at center rear as in 
Act I. Then they hurry inta each other’s huts, 
stopping at the doorsteps to wave a friendly hand 
at each other. Clear stage.| 

[The QuEEN enters from left front, stealth- 
ily. At center front she pauses, looks 
about, and gives a low call, like a bird 
call. She repeats this three times. At 
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the end of the third call, enter all the 

May-pay CHILDREN, running in on tip- 

toe from all sides, and circling about the 

QUEEN, chanting: ] 

May-pay CHILDREN. 
We come, O Queen! Thy magic call 
Has potent power for blossoms all. 
What is thy will and thy command? 
We'll quickly fly through all the land 
And do thy bidding,—therefore speak, 
Is it for man or maid we seek? 

[The dance about the QuEEN ceases and 
the children stand still while she re- 
plies. | 

Queen. I need your magic for to catch a thief ; 
Teach wisdom to the Piper and the Dame; 
Release the children in the castle hid; 

Put to the test the Royal Marshal’s wits; 
And most of all to show my lord, the King, 
How much he lacks of wisdom when he tries 
To weigh out even justice by the book. 
So work your magic,—call their Lordships here, 
And willy-nilly make the thief appear 
And demonstrate that pigs both black and white 
May be mistaken for each other quite. 
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[The Queen waves her hand in command 
and the children circle again around the 
QuEEN, chanting “Intery, Mintery.”] ° 

Intery, mintery, cutery, corn; 

Apple-seed and apple-thorn; 

Wire, briar, limber-lock ; 

Three geese in a flock. 

One flew east and one flew west, 

And one flew over the cuckoo’s nest. 

[The music is repeated while the QuEEN 
and May-pay CHILDREN exeunt on tip- 
toe to hide and watch for the Kine and 
PEDDLER. 

The Kine enters, running, from the 
front left and the Peppier from the 
front right, and they collide and fall 
in a mix-up at front center. The Kine 
grabs the bag containing the two pigs, 
which the PeppLER is carrying, and they 
struggle over it. | 

Kine. What have you in this bag, sirrah? 

Pepper [Ceasing to struggle and becoming 
wily]. A wond’rous animal, Your Majesty,—and 
beautiful as a May morning—to those who love 
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it well. It somewhat does resemble you, O Sire. 

Kine [Still on his knees, fronting the Peppuzr, 
who is on his knees, and both holding onto the 
bag]: Resembles me? Come, then, let me see it. 

PeppiEr. I dare not open up the bag here in 
the out-of-doors. But if Your Majesty would see 
it well, and judge how much the beauty looks like 
him, I might consent to part with it for—silver. 

Kine [Handing the other his purse]. Here! 
Take it then, and let me have a look. [The Pxp- 
DLER takes the purse and springs to his feet. | 

Preppier. Thank you, Your Majesty, fare- 
well! [He runs off left.] 

Kine [Reaching into the bag, still on his knees. | 
Come out, my little beauty. What? Reluctant? 
Come! I wish to see how much we both resemble 
one another. [He draws the first pig from the 
bag, and stares at it in dismay.] A pig! Like 
me! Ha-ha, you villain! Wait till I catch you, 
sir! [The bag moves.] Hello! What’s this? 
Another beauty here? [He reaches into the bag 
again and draws out the second pig.| Exactly 
like the first? Twin pigs—or triplets, if the Ped- 
dler’s right. [He takes a pig under each arm 
and rises to his feet, he must so manipulate the 
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pigs that they seem trying to escape.| Hold hard, 
my beauties! . 

Knave [Entering running right front]. Your 
Majesty! Your Majesty! You have the pigs? 

Kine. The pigs? What do you mean,—the 
pigs? 

Knave. Why, Tom’s and Polly’s. 

Kine [Struck]. Good Heavens! It must be 
so. [The Knave looks at him severely.] B-b-but 
I did not steal them, Knave. 

Knave. No? Where did you get them, Sire? 

Kine. I bought them of a rascally Peddler 
man. 

Knave [Laughing]. His eyes were black,—or 
brown,—or blue,—or grey? 

Kine. His eyes? Ido not know. I only know 
he said the beasts resembled me. 

Knave. Resembled you! [In spite of himself 
he laughs. | 

Kine [Annoyed]. That isn’t funny! Here! 
Get out of this and go and catch the thief. 

Knave [Running off left, still laughing]. I 
will, Your Majesty. [Haits Knave.] 

Kine [Trying to manage the pigs and having 
trouble, as they start up a terrible grunting]. 
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Here!. Steady now, my beauties! [Laughter off 
stage.| Hello! Who’s there? [Enter the 
QuEEN and May-pay CHILDREN from every cor- 
ner. They gather about the Kine, laughing. |] 

QuezeN [Laughing]. Your Majesty! How 
touching! I did not know you were so fond of 
pork. [Laughs.] 

May-pay CuitprEen [Circling the pair and 


» 1°. etc. 


singing: “Intery, mintery, cutery, corn, 
(as before) | 

Kixe [To the QuEEn, who is bantering him]. 
Here! Get me out of this. Some one might come. 
Which one is Tom’s, think you; and which is 
Polly’s? 

QurEN. They’re as alike as two peas in the 
pod. What say you, children? 

May-pay Cuitpren. Yes, yes, Your Majesty! 

Kine. But tell me,—do they look like me? 

QUEEN AND CHILDREN. Oh, no, Your Majesty! 

Kine [Relieved]. Thank you! Let’s put the 
pigs back in their pens. 

QUEEN AND CHILDREN. Let’s! 

Kixc. How shall we tell which pig belongs to 
which? 

10 See note on incidental music, page 91. 
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Queen. The Children shall count out. Come, 
Children! [Again the CuitprEn circle and sing: 
“Intery, mintery, cutery, corn,” etc.] 

[The QuEEn points first to one pig and 
then the other. At “corn,” she takes 
one of the pigs from the Kine, and these 
two, each bearing a pig, and each fol- 
lowed in procession by the May-pay 
CHILDREN, go up stage even with the 
steps, turn at right angles, march to the 
steps which the Kine and QuEEN mount 
on either side, while the CHILDREN stand 
in balanced groups on either side at the 
foot of the steps. The song should be 
timed to be finished when the Kine and 
QUEEN are at the top of the steps. The 
music of the song is repeated, instru- 
mentally as the Kine and QuEENn turn 

at the step-tops and hold out the pigs 
toward each other, then turn and gently 
lower them into their respective pens. 
They then start to descend just as the 
Dame and the Pirer come out each from 
the other’s hut. They (Pirrr and 


21 See note on incidental music, page 91. 
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Dame) join hands and come down to 
center, between the steps.] 

Piper. Your Majesties, the Dame and I re- 
gret our quarrels in the past, and beg Your 
Highnesses consent that we may marry. 

Dame. And also that we soon may have the 
childer back. 

Queen. My blessing on you, friends! [To 
the Kine:] What say you, my liege lord, shall we 
consent the Piper and the Dame shall wed, if they 
will promise ne’er to quarrel again? 

Kine. Do you so promise, Dame and Piper? 

Dame anv Pieper. We do, Your Majesties. 

Kine [Extending his hand in blessing]. Then 
take our royal blessing! 

QurEn [Extending her hand]. And we will go 
and send the children home at once. [The Kine 
and QuEEN descend from the steps and meet at 
center. The Kine takes the Quern by the hand 
and leads her off left, while the May-pay Cui- 
DREN follow off by twos in procession. If de- 
sired, the music of their song” may be used for 
this exit. | 


12 See note on incidental music, page 91. 
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Dame. They’ll bring the childer home! O 
joy! And you shall play the pipes. 

Piper. Me darlin’ pipes! Look! who comes 
there? 

Dame [Looking off]. Why, as I live, it is that 
Peddler man. 

Pieer. I'll catch the rascal. [The PEppLER 
enters looking backward, and ts set upon by the 
Pirer. A tussle ensues, and the Pirer finally 
downs the PeppLER at center front. | 

Pepper [Underneath]. Here! Let me up, I 
say! 

Pirer. NotI. Where are the pigs you stole? 

Pepper. Pigs—stolen? I don’t know what 
you mean. 

Pirer [Choking him back]. Oh, yes, you do, 
sir. Dame Flinders’ pig and mine, and all the 
_ spoons. Come, give them back. 

PreppLer. Hey! let me up and I will tell you 
straight who has your pigs. 

Dame. Yes, let him up. 

Piper [Doing so reluctantly|. Well, then, who 
has the pigs? 

Pepper [Laughing]. 

Old King Cole was a merry old soul 
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And a merry old soul was he. 
And he called for his pipe and he called for his 
bowl 

And he called for the two little pigs he stole; 
For the thief, my Grief! it was old King Cole 
And a merry old thief was he. 

Dame anv Piper [Aghast]. King Cole—a 
thief! 

Pepper [Swaggering]. Saw him myself with 
a pig under each arm. [Grunts are heard from 
the pens. The Dame and Piper turn to look at 
each other in amazement, the PeppLER laughs and 
makes a quick exit, right. ] 

Dame. Hark! 

Pirer. *Tis the pigs! 

[They both rush up to the steps, he on 
his side and she on hers, and look down 
into the pens. More grunts. | 

Dame [Rapturously]. It is—it is! My little 
pig is home. 

Prrer. And mine. White with black spots. 

Dame [Turning, and shaking her finger at him 
from the top of her steps to where he stands at 
the top of his]. No! black with white spots. 
[They both begin to laugh. | 
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Pirzr. Have it your own way, Dame. [Music 
of “Old King Cole” ** is heard faintly.] Hark! 
Here they come. I see the King and Queen. 

Dame. I see the childer! Hooray! Hooray! 

[From the top of the steps they both be- 
gin to wave their hands and shout, as 
the music grows louder. Enter the 
May-pay CHILDREN in procession, sing- 
ing “Old King Cole.” They enter by 
Dame Furnpers’ gate and form a double 
line down the center, through which the 
Royal Pair march, followed by Tom and 
Pouty, hand in hand, and finally all the 
Motuer Goose people. As Potty and 
Tom pass the steps, the PirEr and 
Dame run down and embrace them and 
come forward to place with them. The 
end of the song should find the tableau — 
complete, the May-pay CHILDREN at 
either end, Kixnc, QurENn, Tom, Potty, 
Dame, Piper, Motuer Goosr and Dr. 
Foster across the front, and all the 
others banked behind. ] 

Kine Cotz. In the matter of Piper vs, 


18 See note on incidental music, page 91. 
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Flinders and Flinders vs. Piper I would say— 

Tom anv Pour. Oh, please, Your Majesty, 
we’re sorry that we quarrelled. 

Prirrr anv Dame. Besides, the pigs are home. 
[Grunts from the pens. Tom and Pouxy rush up 
to the pens and look at the pigs.] 

Poutry. My pig is back. 

Tom. So’s mine. White with black spots— 

Pouty [Pointing across to him]. Be careful, 
Tom! [They laugh, run down, take hands and 
return to place.| 

Kine. The pigs are home, the thief has not 
been found. Does any one know who the thief 
might be? I charge you, speak. 

Dame [Hesitating]. The Peddler, Sire,—he 
said the thief—was—you. 

Kine. Me! ME! He said I was a thief. The 
wretch! The villain! Hound! Black-hearted 
rascal! THIEF! Where is my Royal Marshal? 
Knave! [Shouting.] Knave! Knave! 

' [The Pepper, pursued by the Knave, 
rushes wpon the stage across before the 
company. The Knave overtakes him 
just before the Kine, and brings him to 
his knees before him.] 
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Kwave. Your Majesty, behold the thief pe 
took the pigs, the spoons, your purse. 

Kine [Threateningly]. Ha! villain, what have 
you to say? . 

Preppier. Sweet King, and Lovely Lady 
Queen, I beg forgiveness! The little pigs are safe 
within their pens. The purse I here present Your 
Majesty. Dame Flinders’ spoons—[He gives 
them to the Dame|]—TI here return them to the 
lady fair,—who dances like a bit of thistle down. 
It was a jolly joke, Your Majesties, forgive it! 

QUEEN. 

Sir Peddler, if you will lead the dancing with the 
Dame, 

We all will follow, and make merry here. 

You, for your naughty tricks we will not blame, 

Since you have made the piggies re-appear. 

Strike up the music, choose your partners all ;— 

The Piper all the measures gay shall call. 

[They form for any square or folk-dance, 
and the Pirrr, standing at center, calls 
the changes. |** 

SLOW CURTAIN 


14 See note on incidental music, page 91. 
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CHARACTERS 


Bitty, afterward the Blue Prince. 
Princess Rose. 

Kary, a maid. 

James, a footman. 

Necessity, an old witch. 

CouraGE 
UNSELFISHNESS 
GAIETY 
LavuGuTER 


Attendant Fays. 


If desired many fays, gnomes, etc., etc. 


COSTUMES 


Brity. A blue velvet suit with lace collar and 
cuffs. Afterward, as the Blue Prince, add a 
blue velvet cape, a blue cap with a white plume 
and a belt and sword. ; 

Princess Rosz. A rose-colored court gown with 
lace ruff and sleeve-ruffies. This is turned up 
over a pale-blue satin petticoat. If desired, 
she may wear a small tiara. 

Katy. Maid’s dress of black with white collar and 
cuffs and a white bow in her hair. A tiny 
frilled apron. 

James. Regular footman’s livery in any color in 
harmony with the color of the drop-curtain 
which backs the scene. 

Necrssiry. Typical witch costume: Full scarlet 
skirt, black bodice laced over white chemisette, 
white mob-cap under a black top-hat of pointed 
shape. Her cane is tall and has a crook at 
one end. Dark glass in spectacles. 

Tuer Fays. The fays are in floating Greek cos- 
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tume, with unbound hair. They carry star- 
tipped wands. The colors are as follows: 
Courage—Scarlet. 
Unselfishness—White. 
Gaiety—Y ellow. 
Laughter—Green (light). 

Littte Fays. Short-skirted, full ballet costumes 
of tarletan in white, decorated with silver tin- 
sel. Wing sleeves of tarletan or of thin float- 
ing gauze. Wands. 

Gnomgs. Brown hose, knickers and blouses, with 
pointed hoods of brown on the heads. They 
may wear white beards of raveled wool or not, 
as desired. 

Note.—The two groups, Fays and Gnomes, may 
be made as large or as small as desired, or may 
be omitted altogether. They offer an opportunity 
to allow many small children to participate in the 
production without need of many rehearsals. 
Their little dance and song may be trained sepa- 
- rately and added to the whole at the last re- 
hearsals. 
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ProLocue anp EPinocur 


The set for the prologue and the epilogue is 
the same: a backing at the first wing of a curtain 
of any solid color. This may be a draw-curtain, 
or a regular drop, according to possibilities. At 
extreme right are a large arm-chair and a small 
reading-table and lamp. During the dark change 
at the end of the prologue, these articles are taken 
quickly off and the curtain at I drawn, revealing, 
when the lights come on again, the stage set full 
depth for the play proper. This allows the stage 
to be fully set before the play begins, as both 
prologue and epilogue are played in I; viz.: that 
part of the stage between the first wing and the 
front of the apron. 

Thus the front drop is only lowered at the end 
of Act I. 
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Set: Act I 


Sets for Acts I and II are the same, the curtain ~ 
descending only to indicate the passing of time. 
The stage shows the interior of the hut of the 
old Witch, Necessity. 

The rear wall shows the main entrance to the 
hut—a large door made in two parts, an upper 
and a lower, opening separately. On either side 
of this door are casement windows. When the 
door and the casements are open, they show a 
wild stretch of forest beyond. There must be 
room enough between this back-drop of woodland 
and the flats, which make the rear wall ‘of the 
room, to allow the easy passage of people in and 
out. The doors and windows are all practicable. 
The left wall of the room has a fireplace about 
center, with a crane for a pot to hang, and, at 
one side (down-stage side), an oven big enough 
to allow the Witch to exit through it at the end. 
Both fireplace and oven must be arranged to 
simulate fire. 

Still further down-stage on the left is a large 
cage, large enough to hold a boy, with a door 
which closes with a padlock. 
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On the right wall, at center, is the door leading 
into the bedroom of the Witch, and below this a 
cupboard with dishes, etc. On the floor beside 
the cupboard is a large bag of soiled linen, closely 
tied. 

In the center of the room stands a table, with 
a bench running along its upper side and a stool 
at either end, so that one seated on the bench 
faces the audience, and those seated on the stools 
are in profile. The table, bench and stools are 
of the roughest sort. 

An opening for the Fays is pate directly 
up stage from the fireplace and concealed by the 
projection of the mantel. This opening does not 
show at all to the audience. 

When possible, use blue tops and foots on the 
scenes with the Fays. 

Note.—“Right” and “left” are right and left 
of the actor. 


Set: Act II 


Same as Act I. Curtain simply goes down and 
up at once, to indicate the passing of the night. 
If desired, a little recess may be taken here; if 
not, the play may go right on. 
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The curtain rises on the sleeping children, who 
have passed the night till the hour just before 
dawn. If possible use blue lights on this scene. 
Music, any pretty dance tune. Suggest: “One, 
two, buckle my shoe” from The House that Jack 
Built, Riley-Gaynor; published by Clayton F. 
Summy Co., Chicago. The Fays enter, one by 
one, through the invisible opening above the fire- 
place (that is, up-stage from the fireplace). As 
they come on and discover the children asleep, 
they beckon more and more Fays on, till all are 
assembled. 

A very pretty effect may be arranged by giving 
them a dance, like a cotillion figure. 

The dance, of course, is optional. If it be used, 
it must be so arranged that the four named Fays 
are in the front, bending over the sleeping chil- 
dren, as the dance ends. 

In case the dance be given where the children 
have had special training in singing and dancing, 
this scene may be treated as a musical interlude, 
the music continuing throughout the whole scene 
with the fairies and the larger mass of children 
dancing in the background while the lines are be- 
ing recited ina chanting manner. Where a spot- 
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light is available, it will be effective to throw lights 
of varying colors on the dancing fays. All these 
things are merely decorations, and if not possible 
do not in any way affect the action. 


Note.—If it be desired to play this little fan- 
tasy upon a school platform without stage setting, 
it can be managed by arranging two draw-cur- 
tains, one for the front drop and the other to back 
the prologue and epilogue. The set inside the 
Witch’s hut can be arranged with screens, being 
careful to leave exits as indicated. The cage 
may be made from some of the ready-made fencing 
in lath and’ wire. 

Naturally, this make-shift will not add to the 
production, but the action is in no way dependent 
upon the setting, except as exits and enters are 
concerned. The costumes, also, may be as simple 
or as elaborate as one desires. Color is, after 
all, the most important thing in costuming, and 
the various lining-cloths are now made in good 


colors. 
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PROLOGUE 


[Curtain discovers Bruty in the arm-chair, deep 
in a story-book. At his right stands James 
with a tray of food. On his left stands Kary, 
a bath-robe over her arm. Her manner is 
urgent. | 

Katy. Now, Master Billy, it’s after eight 
o’clock and you promised your mother you’d be 
a good boy and go to bed at eight. Come, your 
bath is waiting. 

Bitty [Absorbed]. In just a minute, Katy. I 
want to finish Hansel and Gretel. 

Katy. No, no, Master Billy, that won’t do at 
all! Indeed it won’t! The little visiting lady, 
Miss Rose, is fast asleep long ago, curled up like 
a little kitten. Come. 

Bitty. Pooh! Rose is just a girl. I’m not 
sleepy. 

Kary [Coazingly]. See! James has your sup- 
per tray all ready—such good things! 
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Bitty. I’m not hungry. I don’t want any 
supper—I want to read about the Blue Prince. 
What have you there, James? 

James. Bread and milk, Master Billy. Your 
mother said— 

Bitty. I hate bread and milk! Go away! 

Katy. Indeed, Master Billy, it’s hungry and 
tired and abused entirely you deserve to be, till 
you’d know when you was lucky. To feel the 
pinch o’ necessity—that’s what yow need. It’s 
spoiled entirely you are! Come now, like a good 
boy an’— [She puts her hand on Brury’s shoul- 
der. He flounces impatiently in his chair and 
kicks out disgracefully. | 

Bitty. Get away, both of you! I won’t go 
to bed! I want to finish my story first. Leave 
me alone! [The maid and footman start to ea- 
eunt, he right and she left, but she gives a part- 
ing shot over her shoulder as she exits. | 

Kary. You are a bad, naughty little boy, and 
I’m going to tell the old Witch on you—see if I 
don’t. She’ll get you—with her long, bony finger 
—she’ll get you—see if she don’t! [Both ereunt. | 

[Bitty reads on, his head nods, his eyes 
close, the book falls from his hand and 
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he is fast asleep. From the exeunt of 
the servants begin to put on the dim- 
mers gradually till, as he falls asleep, 
the stage is in total darkness. ] 
[Dark CuHanekr. ] 

[Remove chair, table and lamp. Bitiy 
exits. As the curtain for the full stage 
is drawn, the lights are all turned on 


full.] 


ACT I 


[As the curtain rises, the Princess is discovered 
down by the fireplace, bending over a huge 
pot upon the hearth. The Wircu stands over 
her in a threatening manner. ]} 

Wircu. How now, lass! Get to your work 
and scour the pot! What are you waiting for? 

Princess. I don’t know how. I never did such 
work. Why did you steal me from the castle of 
the King, my father, and bring me here to do 
such work as this? I am a Princess when I am 
at home. 

Wircu. You’re not at home now; mind that, 
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my lass, and those who do not work here do not 
eat. You’re like to know what hunger is, my 
pretty. [She starts up-stage.| I shall return 
anon, and if the pot’s not scoured— [She shakes 
her stick suggestively. | 

Princess. But—but—if your eyes are blind— 
if you can’t see—why, then— 

Wircn. Ha! Never think I shall not know! 
I shall know all. This finger has a feel to it—a 
feel to it. [She reaches out with her long, bony 
first finger, but the Princess eludes it and makes 
a last stand for her rights.] 

Princess. I will not scour the pot. It’s black 
and I should get my nails all grimy, I will not 
scour the pot. I'd hate it! 

Wircu [Bringing down her stick with a thwack 
which makes the Princess jump]. Don’t talk 
like that to me! Dost see this cane, lass? *Twill 
lay right heavy on your shoulders, that I wis. 
[She closes the shutters and bars the windows 
as she talks.| Ah! these soft pretties who have 
never worked—have never known the pinch of old 
Necessity! Ill show them! Oh, I’ll show them! 
Come, get to work, my lass—to work! Remem- 
ber, this finger has a feel to it—a feel to it! 
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[Cackling softly to herself, she exits through the 
door at the rear, closing it after her. The Prin- 
cress watches her off, standing sullen and angry 
by the pot. When the Wircn is quite out of 
sight, she throws up her arms in a gesture of 
despair. | 

Princess. Oh, unhappy me! To scour pots 
like any serving maid in my father’s kitchen! 
Pll not do it! [She considers a moment, shrugs 
her shoulders as if she feels the bite of the cane 
and gives in.] Oh, dear! I suppose I must! 
[Surveys the pot with distaste.| It is so black! 
Heigho! I don’t know how! [She begins gin- 
gerly.] How does one do it? Let’s see—it must 
be so. [She rubs a moment, then surveys the pot.] 
Oh, me! ’Tis blacker than before! What shall 
Ido? The Witch will beat me! [She rubs fran- 
tically for a moment and looks again. Horror 
overspreads her face.| Oh, me! Oh, misery! 
The more I rub the worse it gets !—what ails it? 
[She rubs again, harder than before.| Oh! 
Ouch! I’ve broken off my nail! Oh, me! Oh, 
me! [Weeping and wailing she nurses her finger. 
A knock at the door arrests her attention. She 
listens, rises and stealthily creeps up to the door 
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and listens at the crack. The knock is repeated 
more loudly. She hesitates, then calls: | 

Princess. Who’s there? 

Voice [Off-stage]. *Tis I, and I have lost my 
way. Please let me in! 

Princess [Opening the door a crack and peer- 
ing out, then, seeming satisfied, throws wide the 
door|. Come in, good sir! You’re welcome. 

[Enters Bitty as the Prince. He wears 
the blue suit of the Prologue, but cape 
and cap and sword give him quite a 
lordly air. He enters rubbing his eyes 
from the light, and gazes about him in 
surprise. Meanwhile the Princess has 
closed and bolted the door and comes 
down-stage on the left. The Prince 
stares at her, takes off his cap and 
makes her a sweeping bow. She drops 
him alow curtsey. He stands and smiles 
at her in friendly fashion, and she smiles 
back. The two come down-stage to- 
gether as they talk.] 

Prince. What place is this? 

Princess. This is the hut of an old Witch. 

Prince. Old Witch! Oh, yes! Katy said— 
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[He looks around with some apprehension] 
What is her name? 

Princess. Her name’s Necessity. She’s a hor- 
rid thing. She makes me scour this pot. [Point- 
ing scornfully with the toe of her slipper.] 

Prince. How black it is! 

Princess. Black! Black! [She speaks mys- 
teriously.] I think it is a magic pot. It’s blacker 
every time I rub it. 

Prince. Pooh! Magic! Nonsense! Perhaps 
you don’t know how. 
Princess [Ruefully]. I don’t. I hate it! 

Prince. I wouldn’t do it, then. I never do 
things I don’t want to do. Katy and James— 
they say that I am spoiled. 

Princess. My old nurse said the same of me, 
back in my father’s castle. [She looks at the 
pot and then at him, doubtfully.] You think you 
wouldn’t do it? She’s a big stick. 

Prince. Pooh! I’m not afraid of big sticks 
nor of Witches either! I'll fix her! 

Princess. Oh, will you—will you, really? [Pm 
so glad you have come! How did you come? 
Where did you come from? 

Prince [Rubbing his forehead in an effort to 
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remember]. I—I hardly know. Things all got 
black—and then there was a little brook that 
brawled and coaxed me on—and then the forest 
grew more black and—and then I heard the owls, 
“too-hoo! too-hoo!’—Oh, awfully. [He draws 
himself up.| Of course, I’m not afraid of owls! 
I ran—a little—and then I found this hut. Do 
you live here? 

Princess [Nodding]. Yes—just now I do. 
My real home is a splendid castle, and I am a 
Princess. 

Prince. What is your name? 

Princess. My name is Rose—the Princess 
Rose. 

Prince. Rose! That’s a pretty name, I think. 
I like it and it suits you. 

Princess. What’s yours? 

Prince [Trying to recall]. Mine? Why—I 
—I—don’t remember. I must have lost it in the 
forest. [He is disturbed. | 

Princess. Never mind. TI’ll give you one. 
There are enough to spare. I see that you’re a 
Prince and that your habit’s blue—I’ll call you 
the Blue Prince. 

Prince. <A Prince? I never knew it. [He 
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discovers his sword and handles it with uncer- 
tainty.] See! I have a sword! 

Princess. Oh, I’m glad you’ve come! Princes 
_ are always brave, and I’m afraid of the old Witch 
—she abuses me. 

Prince [Doubtfully]. I don’t feel very well 
acquainted with a sword—but—but I'll try. I’m 
*most a man now and I will protect you. The 
Witch abuses you, you say—what does she do? 

Princess. She starves me, and now she makes 
me scour this pot—this horrid pot! 

Prince—Starves you! That’s awful! My! 
I’m hungry now, and I smell something cooking. 
I’m very hungry. 

Princess, And I. 

Prince. What’s in that pot? [Pointing to 
one on crane. | 

Princess. The Witch’s supper. Doesn’t it 
smell good? [The two children, holding hands 
and standing on tiptoe, peep into the pot.) 

Prince [Sniffing]. Let’s eat some! 

Princess. Do we dare? 

Prince. Of course. Are you afraid? 

Princess [Doubtfully]. No—only I don’t 
know—yes, yes, come on! Let’s do it! [She 
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skips to the cupboard and gets out the things as 
she talks.] Yl lay the cloth while you may serve 
the broth. There are the bowls up on the mantel. 
The big one’s hers. The ladle’s in the pot. Be 
careful not to spill! [To herself:] Some spoons 
—the bread—a knife to cut it—there! [She sur- 
veys the table with satisfaction.| Now it’s ready. 
Oh, this is fun! [She seats herself and takes on 
airs.] Come, butler, serve the meal. [He brings 
the bowls—hers first, and serves with quite a 
flourish. She gestures toward the other end of 
the table.| Now serve His Lordship. 

Prince [Serving himself]. Your Lordship’s 
served! [They clap their hands and laugh at 
their own fun, then the Prince seats himself. He 
is at the right end and she the left end of the 
table.] Let’s eat. [They eat greedily. | 

Princess [The first to pause]. It’s good! 

Prince. It is. It smells good—tastes good— 
feels good. [He rubs his stomach appreciatively. | 

Princrss, Oh, don’t say feels! SHE says it. 

Prince. SHE—who? 

Princess. The old Witch. 

Prince. What did she say? 

Princess [Almost whispering]. She says her 
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finger “has a feel to it.” It is a horrid finger. 

Prince [Springing up and swaggering about a 
bit]. Don’t be afraid. I’m not. If I’m the Blue 
‘Prince, surely I'll protect you. 

Princess. Oh! will you, really? Aren’t you 
afraid? 

Prince [More swagger]. Afraid,—no! Not 
of anything. I— 

[Noise outside of the cane, tapping. He 
pauses to listen. The Princess jumps 
from her stool and he runs across to 
her side. They stand together at center 
left, before the fireplace, holding hands 
fearfully. | 

Voice [Without]. Open the door! [Pause.] 
Open the door, I say! [The children look at each 
other and cling closer together.| What ho! 
within there! [A smart knocking on the door with 
the cane.| Open the door, I say! 

[The Prince tiptoes across and unfastens 
the door. The Wrrcu throws back the 
upper half and thrusting in her stick, 
beats about, trying to strike the one 
who has opened to her. The Prince 
springs back in time to avoid the cane. ] 
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Wircn. Aha! You’ll make me wait, will you? 
At my own door you'll make me wait. Just you 
wait till I catch you—just wait—just wait! 
[She enters and comes down a little, then stops 
and sniffs the air suspiciously.| Who’s here? 
There’s some one here! [She feels all about her 
with her stick. Wheedling:| Who’s here? Oh, 
Princess Rose—pretty pink Princess Rose—come 
here—come here, my pretty one! 

Princess [Coming to her very reluctantly]. 
What do you wish, Your Ladyship? 

Wircu [Suddenly reaching out with the crotch 
of her cane and catching the Princess]. Come 
here, my pretty. [Shakes her.| Now tell me who 
is here! . 

Princess [Frightened]. I’m here, Your Lady- 
ship. 

Wircu [Mimicking]. “I’m here, Your Lady- 
ship.” Indeed! Are you, indeed! Where’s the 
pot? Come, lead me to the pot—I want to feel 
it. This finger has a feel to it—it has a feel to it! 

Princess [Terrified]. Your Ladyship,—I—I 
—haven’t yet—I— 

Wircu [Grimly]. No, I see you haven’t yet. 
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[Running her finger over the pot, but still hold- 
ing the Princess tightly by the wrist.] I feel you 
haven’t yet. Well, then, you wish to taste my 
cane. 

Princess [Sinking to her knees]. Oh, please, 
Your Ladyship, don’t beat me, please! I'll try— 
Ptry: 

Wirtcx [Raising her cane]. Aha! You'll try! 
[The Prince slips between the Princess and the 
uplifted cane, and he holds up his right arm .to 
catch the blows, padded with his wound cape.] 
Take that—and that—and that! [The Wrrcu 
turns away and the Prince and Princess comfort 
each other. The Wircu walks, tapping her way, 
to the table, and seats herself on the bench, thus 
facing the audience. The children watch her with 
alarm, as she feels over the table and discovers 
the two bowls. | 

Wircn. Aha! Aha! Two bowls—two spoons 
—[She lifts one and sniffs|—and my broth eaten. 
Ahrrrrr! [She pounds the table with her fists 
till the empty bowls dance, and the two children 
shrink back.] Eaten my broth—eaten my broth, 
have you? You've dared to eat my broth! Ill 
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teach you—oh! I’ll teach you! And two of you! 
Who is the other one? Who is it? Tell me 
quickly or I’II— 

Prince [Stepping forward bravely, though his 
voice trembles a bit]. Please, Madam, do forgive 
me. *I'was I who ate your broth. I’ve come from 
far away and I was hungry. It was all my fault. 
I beg your pardon. 

Wircu [Gloatingly|]. Ho! ’tis a brave wee 
mannikin! Ate two bowls of broth, did you, my 
little man, and used two spoons? T’ll not believe 
it. That lazy girl—she had her share of it. 
Come here, my little man, and let me feel of you. 
This finger has a feel to it. 

[He comes forward reluctantly. She 
snatches him by the wrist and pulls him 
up smartly, running her fingers over his 
cheeks, arms, etc., and poking him in 
the ribs to see how fat he may be. | 

Ah! nice and fat—and tender, too! A juicy 
morsel! Ah, well, you’re welcome to the broth 
at present! [ll get the good of it anon. Come— 
come! Sit here beside me and let me fat you up 
a bit. [She draws him down on the stool on her 
left—the one the Princess has occupied.| And 
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you—lass—come, bring me my broth, you lazy 
good-for-nothing,—bring me my broth! [She 
pounds on the table, and the Princess, who has 
been staring, horror-struck, now flies to serve 
her, taking down the largest blue bowl from the 
mantel, filling it at the pot on the fire and bring- 
ing it to the table.] 

Princess. Yes, yes, Your Ladyship, I’m com- 
ing—coming. 

Wircxu [Still gloating over the Princz]. He- 
he! He-he! Oh, but he is fat and jolly! The 
spare-ribs will be fine!—be fine! Aha! This fin- 
ger has a feel to it—a feel to it! 

Princess [ Placing the bowl before the Wircu]. 
Your Ladyship is served. 

Wircu [Pointing to the stool on her right]. 
You sit down there, my pretty. I want you within 
reach. [The Princess sits down and the two chil- 
dren look across the table at each other with de- 
spair. The Wircu begins to take things from a 
basket on her arm.| See all the goodies I have 
brought! Here is a rosy apple. Isn’t it lovely! 
[The two children hold up their hands for it; she 
puts it back in the basket.| And here’s a dough- 
nut frosted sweet with sugar. [Same business. ] 
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And here’s a plum-cake stuck quite full of plums. 
[Same business.] And here—[She gloats espe- 
cially|—here’s a bag of chocolate creams. I'll 
give you two. [She takes out two and lays them 
before the Prince, who at once passes one to the 
Princess under the front edge of the table. They 
eat them with gusto.| Come, now, my mannikin, 
eat and get fat. Ill stuff you for a day or two 
and then—roasted with apple sauce—[She licks 
her lips |—with apple sauce. Ah! [The Prince 
loses his appetite; the Wircu eats her broth.] 
Aha! this broth smells good. I’m hungry. [She 
eats ravenously; the children signal to each other 
desperately across the table. The table-manners 
of the Wircu are atrocious. | 

Princess [ Watching her with disfavor]. Nurse 
says you shouldn’t whoop your soup. It’s not 
polite. 

Witcu [Rapping her on the knuckles]. Mind 
your own business, missy, and get me more broth. 
Your nurse, indeed! What do you know of stern 
- Necessity! Quick! Bring the broth, I say! 
[She pounds on the table.] 

Princess [Hurrying]. Yes, yes, ’m coming— 
coming! [She places the second bowl of broth 
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before the Wircx and tries to peek into the bas- 
ket. ] 

Wircu. And you, my pretty one, shall scour 
the pot to-night, to pay for eating up my broth, 
and on the morrow you shall wash the linen there. 
[She points at the bag of linen down right 
front. ] 

Princess. But oh! Your Ladyship, I ate so 
little and I’m still so hungry. I cannot scour the 
pot nor wash the linen. I cannot! 

Wircu. Cannot! Tut-tut! There’s no such 
word. Such a spoiled lass! So lazy! She must 
be made to feel the pinch of old Necessity. [She 
reaches out to pinch the Princess, but the Prin- 
cess eludes her, the apple rolls from the basket, 
the Princess runs after it and eats it with gusto, 
giving bites to the Prince. The Witcu does not 
know this has happened.| Come, lad, you are not 
eating. Here is a man of. gingerbread with 
frosted buttons. Come, eat him. And here—here 
[\She feels through the basket and looks puzzled] 
—TI thought I had an apple. Where can it be? 
_ [Again she searches while the Prince and Prin- 
crss gobble the apple under her very nose.] Ah, 
well, I must have lost it on the way—no—lI had 
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it just a moment since. [Again she searches while 
the children laugh.| Princess, you look. [She 
feels about for the Princrss, and not finding her 
calls:] Here, runaway, come back upon this stool; 
I want you within reach. [The Princess obeys 
reluctantly. The Wircx takes the doughnut from 
her basket and offers it to the Princez, who is still 
eating apple.| This doughnut is for you—’twill 
make you fat. 

Prince [His mouth full]. No, thank you, 
ma’am. I’m not hungry. 

Witcu. Not hungry! What do I care for 
that! I want you fat. 

Prince [Sobered]. Please, ma’am, I’m almost 
sure I’d disagree with you. I’ve had the scarlet 
fever—and the mumps—and _ chicken-pox—oh! 
awful hard! And then my muscle [He flexes his 
arm|—I’m ’fraid I would be tough. 

Wircu. Tough, eh?—the chicken-pox?—hum! 
Well, perhaps you’re right. Perhaps this pretty 
one would suit me better. [She reaches out for 
the Princsss, who screams and dives off her stool. 
She runs, the Prince with her and the Wircu 
following, chasing as best she can with her long 
cane. This chase must be made as funny as pos- 
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sible to relieve the tension, but still to keep up 
the suspense. The Wircn gropes about, stop- 
ping now and then to listen. The children often 
escape under her uplifted stick, she swooping just 
in time to miss them. The children stay for the 
most part close together, and it is apparent that 
the Prince is trying to shield the Princess, even 
at his own risk. | 

Wircu [As she runs, tapping with her cane]. 
Where are you now, my pretties? Cluck-cluck! 
Cluck-cluck !—come here !—come here !—come here! 
—pretty—pretty—pretty [Snarling]|—Ha! just 
let me catch you once! [A change to coaxing |— 
where are you now, my pretties? Cluck-cluck! 
[etc., ad lib till she catches them. When she 
finally corners them, the Princess is right under 
her hand, but the Prince slips in and substitutes 
himself for her. The Wrircu grabs him by the 
arm and pulls him toward the cage.| Aha! I 
have you now, my pretty birdling. I have you 
safe! [She pushes him into the cage, closes and 
locks the padlock and puts the key in her pocket. | 
Now you may sing. Tweet-tweet! Tweet-tweet! 
Eat and grow fat, my pretty fellow,—the girl 
can wait a bit. [She feels about for the Prin- 
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cess]. Where are you now, my pretty Princess? 
Eh? Oh, Princess Rose, where are you? 

Princess. Here, Your Ladyship. [The mo- 
ment she has spoken she slips on tiptoe round to 
the other side of the stage, passing behind the 
Wircu, who goes straight toward the voice. | 

Witcu. Aha! so there you are. I want to 
feel you. This finger has a feel—[She stops, not 
finding the Princess where she expects.| Eh? 
[She feels about with her cane and finds nothing. | 
Oh, Princess Rose,—my pretty Princess Rose,— 
where are you? 

Princess. Here, Your Ladyship. [Same busi- 
ness as before. This time the Wircu is angry. 
She stops at center front and calls:] 

Wircu. Oh, Princess Rose, my pretty Princess 
Rose, where are you? 

Princess. Here, Your Ladyship. [She hides 
directly behind the Wircu, who begins to swing 
her cane in a circle and chant: | 

Witcu. 

Where, oh! where did my Princess go? 
Cane will bring her here, I know. 
Eenery-meenery-minery-mo! 
Cracky-feenery-finery-fo! 
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Opply-moogly— 

Crockly-foogly— 

Eeck-meek-mine-mo! 

[As she draws the circles smaller the Prix- 
cess is by magic drawn willy-nilly into 
the circle, till she kneels before the 
Wircu, who drags her up and shakes 
her. | 

Wircu [Mimicking]. ‘Here, Your Ladyship,” 
eh? Tl teach you to play tricks on me. Clear 
that table! [The Princess flies to do so.| “Here, 
Your Ladyship!’ indeed! Do you think you 
can play tricks on an old Witch? Have you 
finished the table? Eh? Hurry up! Hurry 
up! 

Princess. Yes, Your Ladyship. 

Witcu [Dragging her to hearth]. Now get 
to work at this pot and see you scour it well. 
Polish it well before you sleep, for to-morrow 
you must wash that linen. See you scour it well, 
my pretty, and remember—this finger has a feel 
to it—a feel to it. [She hobbles to her chamber 
door, turns and threatens the children with her 
stick, and exits into the chamber, closing the door 
after her.] 
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Prince [Springing at the gate of his cage and 
shaking at the bars with all his might}. Oh! Oh! 
OH! I’m not going to stay in this old cage and 
get eaten up. I won’t! I won’t! Come, help me 
out! Come, help me out! Pull! 

Princess [Running to him and shaking the 
gate]. I’m pulling! 

Price [After they both have struggled]. 
Pull harder! Come, I say, pull harder! 

Princess [Pulling her best]. Ym pulling! 

Prince [Frantic at their failure]. Pull harder 
—harder! You’re not trying. You don’t care. 
You’ve got the best of it. . 

Princess [Sitting down on the floor by the cage 
and bursting into tears|. I did! I did! I pulled 
with all my might. You’re a horrid bad boy to 
say such things and I don’t like you. I pulled 
with all my might, you know I did. How can you 
be so mean! 

Prince. Well, how would you like it to be shut 
up here and hear of apple-sauce? 

Princess [Drying her eyes}. How would you 
like to have to scour a great big pot that wouldn’t 
scour? | 

Prince. Cry-baby! You're fussing over noth- 
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ing. I’m in a fix—a terrible fix, and you cry over 
having to scour a pot. Just like a girl! 

Princess [Rising and going to the hearth and 
bending over the pot]. I—I think—you’re 
[Sobs] very—[Sobs]—disagreeable [Sobs]. 

[For a time there is silence between them. 
She works half-heartedly on the pot, he 
shakes frantically at the door of the cage. 
Finally he looks over at her and reaches 
his arms to her through the bars. | 
_ Prince. I say, don’t cry! I’m sorry I was 
cross. I did not mean to be so disagreeable. I— 
I—guess—I’m—-sort o’ worried. 

Princess [Running to him]. Oh, please for- 
give me! You’re not mean. I don’t know why 
I said it. I think you’re splendid! My brave 
Blue Prince! 

Prince [Somewhat set up in his mind]. There, 
never mind! Don’t cry! Let’s try to laugh. 
There’s nearly always something one can laugh 
at. Bring the pot here and I will help you scour. 

Princess. Oh, will you, really! How generous 
you are! [She runs and fetches the pot to the 
cage door.] There, now! Can you reach 
through? You scour on that side and [ll scour 
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on this. [They fall to work.] It doesn’t seem 
so hard when some one helps you, does it? 

Prince. No, this is rather fun. See! I have 
made a little place where I can see my face. 

Princess. Let me see! [They bend and look 
together and fall to laughing.| Oh, how funny! 
Doesn’t my nose look funny! 

Prince [Puffing out his cheeks and looking at 
himself.| Look! see how fat I look! [They 
laugh, then look terrified and cling to each other 
through the bars.| Oh! SHE said FAT! 

Princess [Springing up and struggling again 
with the door|. It has to open. Don’t you be 
afraid, I'll get you out. Come, push! [Again 
they work to no avail. The Princess ts finally 
completely exhausted and sinks to the floor.]| 

Princess. Oh, dear! I am so tired! I cannot 
do it. I must rest a bit. 

Prince [Taking off his cape and passing it to 
her through the bars|. Here, take my cloak and 
make a pillow of it. Now go to sleep. Ill scour 
the pot for you. [The Princess curls up with her 
head on the cloak and goes to sleep. If desired, 
the Prince may sing a little lullaby to her. In 
any event, he goes at the scouring, and rubs more 
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and more slowly till his head nods, and he, too, 
falls asleep. ] 


SLOW CURTAIN—DIMMERS 


ACT II 


[Curtain rises on sleeping children. The Fays 
enter and discover them. | 
Garety. The pretty things! 
UnsELFIsHNEss. See! They were trying har 
to help each other! 
Covracr. And made a gallant struggle of it. 
Laveuter. And smiled to keep each other’s 
courage up. 
Aut. The pretty things! 
Covracr. The effort to be brave is always fine. 
UnsELFIsHNEss. See, Sisters, how their little 
arms entwine! 
LaucutTer anp Garety [T'ouching the padlock 
with their wands]. The lock we ope. 
Most locks one may beguile 
To open with the magic of a smile. 
Aut [Chanting. As they circle, they touch the 
pot with wands]. 
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This night the Witch shall surely rue! 
This dreadful thing she shall not do! 
One, two, buckle my shoe, 

That’s an easy thing to do. 

Three, four, open the door, 

Locks are locked for you no more, 
When you waken you shall know 
Just exactly where to go— 

Just exactly what to do. 

One, two, buckle my shoe. 


[The music is repeated for a dancing ex- 
eunt and the Fays go out through the 
invisible opening. | 

[Upon the exeunt of the Fays, the children 
begin to stir and waken. The Prince 
rouses first. He yawns, sits up and rubs 
his eyes and looks about him. His eyes 
light on the pot (a bright pot must be 
substituted by one of the fairies during 
the end of the fairy scene). He stares 
at it in amazement, springs up and be- 
gins to dance.| 


Prince. Oh! Look! The pot! Oh, Princess 
Rose, the pot! Wake up and see the pot! It 
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shines like gold. Wake up! Wake up! [He 
shakes her. She sits up and rubs her eyes.] 

Princess. What?—What? 

Prince. Wake up, I say, and see the pot. It 
shines like gold! : 

Princess. Why, so it does! How hard you 
must have worked! 

Prince. I did not do it. I—TI fell asleep. 

Princess [Looking around suspiciously]. 
Then who did? [Mysteriously] Do you believe in 
fairies? 

Prince. In fairies—no—that is—I— 

Princess [Struck by a sudden idea]. If they 
have scoured the pot—perhaps—perhaps— _ [She 
springs up and tugs at the door of the cage, which 
opens at her first pull.] Oh! Quick, come out— 
come out—come out! [She pulls him out.] Oh, 
I’m so glad! 

Prince. Hooray! [The children take hands 
and spin, as children do, like whirling dervishes. 
The tap-tap of the Wrrcu’s cane in the next room 
brings them to pause. | 

Princess. Hush! Sssh! I hear the Witch. 
She’s coming. Quick—into the cage again. 
Don’t let her know it’s open. Quick—quick! Get 
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in! [She pushes him in and shuts the door, ar- 
ranging all to look as before. | 

Prince. But do not let her lock it up again. 
Oh,—you won’t. 

Princess. I won’t—I won’t. You may depend 
onme. [She runs to the hearth with the pot.| 

Wircu [Opening and coming through her 
chamber door|. Aha! Awake so early, my 
pretty birdlings? Did my pretties sleep well? 
Let me feel the pot. 

Princess. *Tis shining clean, Your Ladyship. 

Wircu. Clean! Clean! You say ’tis shining 
clean? Impossible! Impossible! [She bends and 
feels the pot.| This finger has a feel— [She 
halts in amazement as she finds the pot smooth, 
and shakes her head in wonder.| *Tis well enough. 
*T will do at a pinch. And how’s my pretty song 
bird? [She hobbles to the cage, hauls up the 
Prince with the crook of her cane, and feels him 
over.] Aha! There you are, my pretty fellow! 
A nice, fat morsel! A nice, sweet, juicy morsel! 
Ah! this finger has a feel to it—a feel to it! 
[She turns to the Princzss.] Come, lass, run 
gather wood and build a fire. I’m hungry. Build 
a fire and set the pot to boil and heat the oven 
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while I do pay a visit to my owl. [She goes up- 
stage and opens the windows and the door.| 
Come, now, step lively! Sweep the cabin out and 
lay the cloth and set the table. I mean to have 
a feast. Perhaps Ill have a crony in—who 
knows,—although they always eat too much—the 
pigs! [She pauses on the threshold to shake her 
stick.| Now mind, you must be quick, or you 
will feel my stick! Aha! Aha! [Chuckling to 
herself, she exits through the door at the rear.]| 

Princess [ Running up to the door to make sure 
she is really gone, then flying down to the cage}. 
“Be quick!” Oh, I'll be quick enough! Yes, yes, 
T’ll be quick. Come out, come out, Blue Prince, 
and have a game. [She opens and the Prince 
comes out, dancing with delight. | 

Prince. Oh! Oh! How good it feels to 
stretch one’s legs! I did not know a cage could 
be so awful. I’ll never put a bird in one again. 

Princess [Also dancing]. Oh, goody, goody! 
I’m so happy! Tag! [She “tags” him and they 
have a wild chase up and down the room before he 
catches and “tags” her. Then they sober down. | 

Prince. Now we must make some plan,—some 
way to get away. She'll soon be back. 
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Princess. Let’s run away! 

Prince. She’d catch us. No, think of some- 
thing else. 

Princess [Pondering]. If we could put her in 
the cage— 

Prince [Considering and then discarding this]. 
No, she’s a witch. She knows the magic ways 
of getting out,—and then we'd catch it. Think 
of something else. 

Princess [Pondering for some time, then 
struck by an idea]. I know—I know! I have it! 

Prince. What? How? 

Princess. She said to boil the pot and make 
the oven hot. 

Prince. Yes; well? 

Princess. Well, when the oven’s hot she means 
to put you in. 

Prince [Making a wry face]. Yes; well? 

Princess. Well, when she goes to try the oven, 
she'll lean in— 

Prince. Lean in what? 

Princess. Why, of course, the oven. 

Prince. What for? 

Princess [Impatient]. To try the oven, 
goosie. When she comes back, you get into the 
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cage, and when she goes to try the oven, you 
slip out, we’ll both go up behind and push her in 
—like that! [They burst out laughing and whirl 
again.] Come, help me get the firewood to roast 
you. [They laugh and run out together, hand 
in hand. | 
[Enter the Fays, as before, dancing and 
laughing, from the forest. They beckon 
in the Gnomes, who join the revels. If a 
song be desired for this place use “‘ “The 
Brownies’—Songs of the Child World,” 
No. I. Riley-Gaynor. John Church 
Co., Publishers, Cincinnati, Ohio. | 
Covrace. 
Oh, hist, be still! Our plan is working well, 
But what will happen next one ne’er can tell. 
UNSELFISHNESS. 
Oh, hist, be kind! Remember friendship’s 
lore, 
Each sorrow shared is less, each joy is more. 
GalETY AND LAUGHTER. 
And we, the twins of Joy, will ever be 
Arch enemies of old Necessity. 
[Music, and the dance is repeated for exit. 
The last Fay disappears just before the 
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Children enter, laden with firewood. 
They are laughing and frolicking. } 

Prince [Running in and dumping his wood by 
the fireplace]. Hooray! I beat you! 

Prucess [Following, panting for breath]. A 
briar caught my gown. You build the fire while 
I lay the cloth. [She shakes the cloth straight 
and begins to set the table. | 

Prince [Busy with the fire]. Yl build a big 
one. 

Princess [Gaily]. “The better to cook you 
with, my dear.” 

Prince [Entering into the spirit of the game]. 
“Oh, Granny, what a great big mouth and what 
long white teeth you’ve got!” 

Princess [Mocking]. “The better to eat.you 
with, my dear.” You’ve got a smudge on the side 
of your nose. 

Prince [Rubbing carelessly|. 'There—there’s 
the firewood in the oven. [Suiting action to the 
word.| 'That’s done! Now, what next? 

Princess [Inexorable|. The smudge,—wipe it 
off. No, over on the left. 

Prince. Oh, what’s the difference? Now 
what? 
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Princess. Is the pot boiling? 

Prince [Peering]. Almost. 

Princess [Finishing the table]. Then sweep 
the hearth. We must be tidy. How’s the oven? 

Prince [Testing with his hand on the door]. 
Getting hot. [He sweeps the hearth carelessly, 
then grows pensive.| I say, suppose she doesn’t 
try? 

Princess. Try what? 

Prince [Impatiently]. Try the oven. 

Princess. Oh! I'll see to that. Sssh! She 
comes. Quick! Back into your cage! [The 
Prince hops in and the Princess closes the door 
and arranges the padlock. Enter Wrrcu.] 

Wircn. Well, well, and are we ready? What 
have you done? 

Princess. I’ve gathered wood, Your Ladyship. 

Wircu. Gathered wood, eh? Seen any Gnomes 
about? 

Princess. Not one, Your Ladyship. 

[The Gnomzs give a long, soft whistle off 
stage. | 

Princess. What’s that? 

Wirca [Disturbed]. Oh, nothing, just the wind. 
[Aside.] Those knavish Gnomes! They’re up to 
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mischief. [She approaches the cage and pokes in 
with her cane.| How is my pretty one? Come 
here! [She pulls him to the bars with her cane.] — 
How nice and fat he is! Oh, what a morsel! We 
must make haste. I’m hungry. [Turning to the 
Princess.| You gathered plenty of wood? What 
did you next? 
Princess. I brought it home, Your Ladyship. 
Wircu [Suspiciously]. And on the way—didst 
see—anything—a fairy maybe? 
Princess. . Nothing, Your Ladyship. 
[Laughter of the Fays heard off stage.] 
Princess [Surprised]. What’s that? 
_ Wires [Angry]. Oh, nothing, just the wind. 
[ Aside.] There’s something wrong. [I like it not. 
I must be careful. [7J'o the Princrss.] You've 
built a fire,—I hear it crackle and I smell the 
smoke. Go, stick your finger in the pot and see 
if it is boiling. [She seats herself at the table 
and lays down her cane. | 
[Princess, in doubt what to do, turns to 
the Prince, who motions to her to take 
the cane to try the water. She takes it 
softly from the side of the Wrrcu, goes 
to the pot and sticks in the cane, and 
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exclaims “OUCH!” At this the Witcu 
laughs inordinately. Then the Princzss 
brings the cane and offers it to the 
Wircs to feel of. The Wrrcn, taking 
the cane, jumps and yells “OUCH!” in 
her turn. In the cage the Paixce dances 
with glee]. 

Wircu. Wough! Yes, I see ’tis hot enough. 
Is the table set, my pretty? 

Princess. It is, Your Ladyship. 

Wircx. Then we will take the bird out of the 
cage and parboil him— [The Prince makes sig- 
nals of distress; the Princess motions him to be 
patient. | 

Princess. Oh, dear, Your Ladyship, would it 
not be better—for that he’s tried all morning here 
to get away—to leave him in the cage till all is 
ready? I fear he'll fly away. 

Wircu. Perhaps it would—perhaps it would. 
You’re a good girl to think of it. Go try the 
oven. 

Princess [Aghast]. What! I? 

Witcu. Yes, you. Who else? Go try the 
oven. 

[Princess, looking to the Prince for ad- 
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vice, they make frantic signals back and 
forth. Finally the Princess suggests 
timidly : | 

Princess. Your Ladyship, I would gladly try 
the oven, but—I really don’t know how. I fear 
I should spoil the—the—roast. [She looks nerv- 
ously toward the Prince.] Now you— 

Wircu. Well, then, I’ll not spoil my beauty 
by getting all that flame in my face. You come 
along and stand before me. [She gathers up the 
Princess with her left arm and tapping with her 
cane in the right, goes toward the oven. The 
Princess makes frantic efforts to get away. | 

Princess. Oh, please, Your Ladyship—oh, 
please, Your Ladyship, ete. 

[The Prince slips quickly from his cage 
and runs across to the laundry bag of 
linen, which he carries back with him, 
keeping just behind the Wircu. When 
she sets down the Princess to open the 
oven door, the Prince pulls her away 
and substitutes the bag of linen. The 
Wircu picks this up and opens wide the 
door. The Prince and Princess push 
her in and slam the door. Instantly en- 
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ter the crowd of Fays and Gnomes, 
dancing and hurrahing, the children 
spin, there is a big explosion and the 
stage is in utter darkness. ‘“‘Brownie’s 
Dance” music repeated during dark 
change. | 


EPILOGUE 
[Dark Stage] 


The drop at I is put down and the table with 
the lamp and the chair quickly pushed on at right. 
Billy takes his place in the chair and the servants 
take places on either side as before. Lights go on 
full, showing the scene same as Prologue. Billy 
is fast asleep. He stirs uneasily. [One hears the 
clock strike nine. End of music.]| 

Karty. Sure an’ he’s been asleep, the poor 
lamb! I must get him to bed. The missus will 
be home and she will scold me. Oh, Master Billy, 
come—wake up! 

James. "Tis a good trouncing he’s needing, 
he’s that spoiled. Here, wake up, sir! [He 

shakes him. | 
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Bitty [Opening his eyes]. What is it? 
What’s the matter? Where is the Princess Rose? 

Kary [Laughing]. Princess? The little lady 
Rose is sound asleep in bed these two hours. 
Come on to bed! 

Bruty. But, Katy—the old Witch? 

Katy. Sure, Master Billy, I was only scarin’ 
ye. There ain’t no old Witch. 

Bitry [Springing up]. No old Witch! That’s 
so! We pushed her in. Oh, what an awful bang! 

Katy [Concerned]. What ails the child? He 
must be ill! Here, James, you carry him. 

Bitty [Drawing himself up proudly]. You 
needn’t carry me. I’m the Blue Prince—The 
Princess Rose said so, and I’ve a sword— [He 
feels for it, looks puzzled, slips his hand in Katy’s 
and starts off stage with her, asking:] Oh, Katy, 
where’s the Princess Rose? 


CURTAIN 
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GENERAL NOTES ON 
PRODUCTION 


By Cora Met Partren 
Chairman 
The Drama League Junior Play Committee 


In turning our attention to production, let us 
keep in mind the fact that we are dealing with 
plays, that plays should mean recreation and that 
recreation to be beneficial must be spontaneous 
and enjoyable. 

When choosing plays for children, we should 
try to find those in which the children will de- 
light, remembering that a play may sometimes 
mean little to a child in the beginning yet prove 
to be a real joy by the time it is ready for pro- 
duction. Whatever the theme, the time or the 
environment of the play, the director should have 
the ability to make it very real and truly enjoy- 
able for the children. 

The play chosen, we assemble the young people. 
The easiest way to enlist intelligent interest is to 
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rapidly tell them the story; then, if there be time, 
read the play as a whole, or sections of it, dis- 
cussing characters and situations fully but in- 
formally. ‘According to the books” there is but 
one type of production valuable for children, that 
which we call educational and which is given only 
for the good of the child. This should be a gen- 
erally accepted fact, but there are two sides to 
every question, and we may sometimes well ask 
what makes for the child’s ultimate good. 

In the home, in neighborhood groups, usually 
in schools and churches, the play should exist 
primarily for the child. Under such conditions, 
in choosing the cast give the individual child the 
part which will best develop his individuality. 
The negative sluggish boy may well be given the 
part of a virile hero, while a heavy, awkward girl 
might revel in being queen of the fairies. But 
there are situations in which a play is given for 
special occasions when a production as complete 
and beautiful as possible is desired; then the 
children as a group should understand that those 
who look the part and have the mental qualities 
for certain characters should be entrusted with 
those parts, .The gifted child who can do all 
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parts well should never be exploited, as that is 
unjust to the individual as well as to the group. 
The children should understand from the begin- 
ning that “the play’s the thing,” and that it is a 
matter of team work, of all pulling together for 
the best possible production. 

After the cast is chosen the dates should be 
set for rehearsal. They should be announced in 
advance, so that they may always be reserved. 
Two or three rehearsals a week are far better 
than one; with too long an intervening time be- 
tween rehearsals the performers forget details and 
lose the stimulus and momentum of group work. 
Prompt and regular attendance at rehearsals 
should be insisted upon, as it is impossible to 
get satisfactory results without the entire cast, 
and few should be the excuses acceptable for ab- 
sence. However, in order that work may not be 
seriously handicapped by absentees, it is well to 
have one familiar with the play who can always 
step in to read their parts. A trained prompter 
is quite as valuable for rehearsals as for per- 
formance. 

In order that there may be an understanding 
of the play as a whole, it is advisable to place 
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in the hands of every child a copy of the entire 
play. It is well to let the children first read the 
lines sitting. When they understand the purpose 
and the point of the play, the next step should 
be an intelligent and sympathetic reading of the 
lines. Two things should be insisted upon: a 
clear, free voice and correct diction. To obtain 
these it is necessary to acquire a relaxed jaw, a 
well-opened mouth and a free, flexible action of 
the lips. The vowels should be well sustained, the 
speech elegant and finished, each syllable, word, 
phrase and sentence completely uttered. Great 
care and deliberation are necessary in the early 
rehearsals to impress upon the actors the absolute 
necessity of adequate voice and speech. When 
training individuals for vocal effects or for im- 
proved diction it is well to frequently include the 
young people sitting in front awaiting their cues. 
A little concert reading is valuable training, and 
the drill gives recreation to those with little to do. 

Those who have long parts running through the 
whole play should memorize the play in its en- 
tirety. For children this is quite as easy as learn- 
ing parts and cues. Those with short parts may 
memorize only their particular scenes. I have 
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always found it advisable to insist upon lines 
being memorized by a certain date, say, for the 
third or fourth rehearsal, and lines should be 
learned exactly as written. The number of re- 
hearsals required will depend upon the play and 
the cast, but perhaps as largely upon the method 
of handling the work. Very simple plays given 
informally should easily be presented with three 
or four rehearsals. Plays such as appear in this 
book might require from ten to twelve, or more. 
As long as there is enthusiasm for the rehearsals 
they are valuable, but when the zest for them is 
gone the time is practically wasted. Except for 
the occasional performance, it is perhaps a mis- 
take to work for much finish with children. Too 
much labor is liable to stifle spontaneity, which 
is the charm of all work on the stage and difficult 
for children to gain when once lost. From the 
first it is best to rehearse upon a floor space 
of the same dimensions as the stage to be used. 
At the second rehearsal, map out the stage, decid- 
ing upon all entrances, exits, and arrangement of 
furniture. Rehearse on stage, books in hand, get- 
ting positions in relation to other performers. 
When ready to begin rehearsal insist upon abso- 
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lute quiet from those not on the stage, and that 
they be alert and at entrances, ready for their 

parts without being called. From the beginning, 
_ try to visualize for the children the finished play. 
At each rehearsal they should work for gain in 
some specific direction. As soon as they are free 
from the text begin to introduce stage business. 
As soon as possible have all action and business 
settled, so that the last rehearsals may be given 
to the acquirement of skill. 

The joy in acting comes from character im- 
personation, the play of mind upon mind, the 
pleasure of concerted team work and the inspira- 
tion from the audience. As all work on a play 
is primarily for an audience, it is well to bear 
in mind always that there is to be an audience 
and that voice, speech, action, business, is for 
one end—to carry the story to the audience viv- 
idly and powerfully. 

The imagination must be so stimulated that the 
individual will lose self in the réle of the part 
he is interpreting. He should understand the 
character mentally and emotionally and be able 
to see the individual physically. He should un- 
derstand what the person is and why he is as 
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he is. It is well for him to think much about 
the part, to try to acquire the physical mani- 
festations, and to learn to stand, sit, walk, and 
look like the character. It is well to take one 
or two speeches and work on them until the voice 
and personality come. From the moment the 
actor walks upon the stage his own personality 
should be lost in that of the character portrayed. 
Absolute concentration and fervor of feeling is 
necessary to retain the character every moment, 
and indeed until well off the stage at close of 
scenes. 

It is necessary to impress upon beginners that 
as long as they are upon the stage they are sup- 
posed to be acting, even when not in action. Good 
listeners are rare on the amateur stage, and neg- 
ative acting is more difficult than positive. But 
teach the young performers that by listening in- 
telligently and sympathetically they make it pos- 
sible for the one speaking to do his best and that 
only by the right listening attitude will he be able 
to give natural and forceful responses. It is, 
moreover, impossible to pick up cues naturally and 
quickly without the right listening habit. It is 
necessary to call attention to the fact that it is 
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not natural to look constantly and continuously 
at the character with whom one is carrying on 4 
dialogue. Impress upon children that a listening 
mind means a living face, and that face and body 
should talk when quietly listening to others. 

It is often difficult to get bodily response from 
self-conscious or inexperienced children. A help- 
ful method is to throw the entire play into pan- 
tomime, thinking the lines and trying to express 
vividly the thought, mood and feeling by bodily 
action alone. I have found music a most valuable 
help in dealing with children. Whenever possible 
I have incidental music for entrances, exits and 
for important points throughout the play. It 
helps wonderfully in doing away with restraint 
and in acquiring cumulative action. Children 
must be taught that bodily action is not only a 
matter of using the arms, but also of expressing 
through the texture of the entire body with all 
its members the purpose, feeling and effect of the 
developing story. An important thing to impress 
upon them is that action should be sustained as 
long as the thought that prompts it is held, and 
that the climax of action should mark time with 
the climax of thought. 
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Young actors will invariably seek the rear of 
the stage and are inclined to forget all on the 
stage except the ones with whom they are engaged 
for the moment. All must constantly have a 
mental eye for the entire stage and all performers. 
Impress upon them that the stage should be kept 
well open, rather fan-shaped from center rear to 
either side front. The eyes must be trained to 
sense group values in order to keep the stage bal- 
anced. All should work together to give on-com- 
ing characters the right entrance. In groups and 
in mass movements, avoid crowding, hurry and 
huddling. There must be sufficient space between 
characters and groups to give perspective. In 
handling groups of fairies, soldiers, etc., it is well 
to train them outside on both lines and pantomime 
and bring them into the entire play for the last 
few rehearsals only. 

The thing that is most lacking in children’s 
plays is momentum and climax, but such a lack 
is unnecessary if the performers fully understand 
the play and know how much depends upon the 
elements of suspense and surprise. All words 
should reach, but an especial effort should be 
made to carry lines of importance on which hinge 
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character development, the turning point in the 
plot or the message of the play. All work should 
be natural and intimate, but sufficiently objective 
to get over the footlights. Working in a large 
room, or better still in the open, gives abandon 
and power to acting. Plays in the open develop 
vocal powers and give bodily freedom and natural, 
unhampered expression. Not only are open-air 
productions valuable to the child, but satisfactory 
alike to director and audience, because many im- 
perfections that are glaring indoors more or less 
vanish in the open. In training the voice for 
out of doors, the tone should be sustained much 
longer than is necessary indoors. It is usually 
impossible in the open to keep all the costumed 
characters out of sight. Some may be back of 
the trees or shrubbery, which should always make 
a background against which to play, and others 
may be arranged in groups at either end of the 
green used as a stage. Enough adults should 
be in charge of these groups to keep a watchful 
eye on each individual, for otherwise an occa- 
sional performer is liable to vanish and fail to 
appear at the right moment for his cue. 

The glory of the play, from the child’s stand- 
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point, is dependent largely upon the costumes. 
Very often self-conscious children can be greatly 
helped by allowing them to appear in costume 
during the early rehearsals. The costumes should 
be in the hands of an individual or a committee 
that will assume all responsibility. This com- 
mittee may be a group of older children or adults. 
But the performers have enough to do without 
planning or making their costumes. All costumes 
should be planned and, if possible, designed in 
water colors before any one is made. More unity 
and beauty of effect will be secured both in fabric 
and color if some one person buys all the 
materials. They need not be expensive; sateen, 
cheese cloth, silkaline, crépes, cretonne and mus- 
lins offer good colors and texture. Cambric is 
cheap but does not lend itself to anything de- 
manding grace or beauty of line. Costumes should 
be made as simply as possible, remembering that 
beauty and effectiveness consist in harmony of 
line and color. It is well to develop a color scheme 
for a play, frequently repeating the dominant 
tones. Much depends upon attention to details, 
such as correct shoes, stockings, hats, etc. 

A dress rehearsal should always be given before 
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a small group of invited guests, which lends dig- 
nity and reality to the occasion. I frequently give 
successful performances with no dress rehearsal 
at all, but under such circumstances I personally 
see the individual costumes to know that they are 
complete, that they fit properly and can be easily 
and quickly adjusted. After performance, every 
child should fold his own costume and return to 
the committee in charge. Under no circumstances 
should they be permitted to run away, leaving 
costumes and properties scattered about for others 
to collect. 

As to scenery and settings, the simple thing 
in good taste is always desirable for children. A 
background of neutral curtains, gray, green or 
brown, can be made to answer for practically any 
play. If the older children can design and paint 
sets of screens for scenery it will be interesting 
work and valuable training. 

Some one individual should be made responsible 
for the collection and care of all properties, and 
borrowed properties should be very promptly re- 
turned. 

Shall children be made up for their parts? 
Personally, I dislike anything which tends to make 
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of life a thing artificial for the child. In the 
open and for simple indoor plays I use no 
make-up. For more pretentious affairs, with 
artificial lighting, some make-up seems necessary ; 
but it should be used sparingly, especially in deal- 
ing with eyes and lips, where the application of 
too much make-up does much to cheapen the 
effect. With a little instruction, or such help 
as may be gained from books, one or two persons 
can, with experience, become quite expert in han- 
dling make-up. 

Perhaps no one thing outside of the mind and 
imagination of the actor so aids in creating the 
illusion and so adds to the charm and the beauty 
of the production as the matter of light. If 
a few of the older boys with an interest in elec- 
tricity can be interested in reading available 
material on theatrical lighting and in making ex- 
periments on their own account, they may be able 
to secure fairly adequate lighting without great 
expense, 

There are different methods of production. 
Some teachers work on the stage with the chil- 
dren, others direct from the house entirely. I 
work first on the stage, mingling with the children, 
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chatting freely to put them at their ease. After 
two or three rehearsals of that sort I direct from 
the front, going on to the stage occasionally. 
When lines are under perfect command and the 
whole begins to move of its own momentum, I go 
to the rear and sit down with pencil in hand, 
listen and watch, take notes, and at the close call 
all the cast together for comment and criticism. 

The play is a make-believe world, its whole 
purpose to create an illusion. That is entirely 
lost if children in costume are permitted to sit 
with the audience to watch a part of the per- 
formance. Children can easily be made to see 
this, and then will willingly sacrifice their per- 
sonal desires. Curtain calls, too, detract from 
the illusion, and though fond parents may wish 
to see their offspring recalled, child actors are 
quite ready to eliminate curtain calls for the good 
of the play. If we can train a generation or so 
to such appreciation of values we may eventually 
be able to eliminate from the professional stage 
the curtain call which to our sorrow resurrects the 
dead in the twinkling of an eye. 

In all types of plays and under all conditions 
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it is well to keep before the mind certain essen- 
tials, such as truthful interpretation, vividness, 
beauty, power. Life and life abundant is abso- 
lutely necessary to a performance of power. A 
director with a buoyant nature, who understands 
children and loves the work, will hold the attention 
and increase the interest and joy in production 
right up to the date of performance. 

Discipline should be firm, but never severe. 
Criticism, either of deportment or performance, 
that stoops to nagging is detrimental rather than 
helpful. All criticism should be constructive, but 
negative criticism kindly applied becomes positive 
in its effect. Be quick to recognize improvement 
and ever ready to praise right effort. To men- 
tion at the beginning of rehearsal a definite aim 
for the hour concentrates effort toward a common 
end, and at the close of each rehearsal it will be 
well to tell the group just what has been gained 
as well as what should be remedied. Appreciation 
from the director is perhaps the greatest of all 
incentives. 

As we said in the beginning, we say again: Dra- 
matic play is recreation. Every rehearsal should 
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be like an organized, well-directed game, every 
performance an achievement and a joy. The 
play, whatever its nature, should be taken seri- 
ously but acted joyously. 


THE END 
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